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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 

R. PARNELL received the tribute raised for him by the 
gratitude.of the Irish people,—a sum already over 
£37,000, and which is expected to reach £40,000 before it closes, 
=at a banquet given to him on Tuesday night in the Dublin 
Rotunda, and in reply delivered a speech which came mainly to 
this,—that he was very grateful to the Irish people, and would 
prove it by hating the English people and the English Ad- 
ninistration with even more than his former tenacity of detesta- 
tion. He congratulated himself on the Land League move- 
ment, and was not ashamed to say that “never was there a 
movement formed to contend against such an infamous and 
horrible system ” [as the land system of Ireland], “ in associa- 
tion with which there was such an utter absence of crime, and 
the strong passions which lead to crime.” As there has seldom 
been a movement of the kind during the present century in 




















_ connection with which there has been more of crime, and of 


the strong passions which lead to crime, we suppose Mr. Par- 
nell means that he can easily imagine a jacquerie more cruel 
and more bloodthirsty than the Irish jacquerie of 1881. No 
doubt he can, but moderation is not proved by falling short of 
such a standard of crime as an active fancy can suggest. “I 
do not think I exaggerate, when I say that the present Irish 
Executive is characterised by greater meanness and greater in- 
eapacity than any of its predecessors.” ‘“ Mr. Trevelyan’s great 
ambition seems to be to prevent any one in Ireland from doing 
what he has a legal right to do.” In Mr. Trevelyan’s speech at 
Galashiels, “it is easy to discover the self-satisfied chuckle of 
the man who exaggerates for his own"purposes the danger likely 
to arise from the action of a few wretched Orangemen.” The 
Irish party would never act with the Liberals until they con- 
ceded the cry, “ No coercion, and no emigration !” coercion and 
emigration alike being murderous blows at the life of the nation- 
ality, and emigration being accompanied “by untold sufferings 
for the unhappy victims on whom the experiment is being 
tried.” Mr. Parnell was resolved, he said, if he could not govern 
Ireland as he wished, to punish the Liberals by restoring a 
Tory Administration, and by inflicting on Great Britain the 
dangers and the taxation due to Tory foreign policy and Tory 
wars. ‘“Sea-green Robespierre” himself hardly ever made a 
more thinly acrimonious speech. 


Poor M. Ferry! The French Premier has just obtained his 
second “credit” for Tonquin, about one-twelfth of what he 
really wants, and is waiting anxiously for news from Bacninh, 
when he hears than Anam itself hasrisen behind Admiral Courbet. 
A hint from Pekin has emboldened the anti-foreign party in 
Hué to poison the French nominee Tiep-hoa, to set up another 
King, and to declare formal war on France. As the French 
have only 500 marines in Hué, the effect of this rising is to 
compel them to reconquer Anam Proper, to throw heavy though 


inefficient bodies of guerrillas upon the rear of Admiral Courbet, 
and to legalise all Tonquinese resistance. The Black Flags are 
now Anamese troops, whereas they were Anamese rebels, a 
fact which makes this difference—that they will be well 
instead of ill supplied. The French Cabinet speaks of further 
reinforcements for Hué, but practically everything waits for 
Admiral Courbet, whois still finishing his preparations. If his 
object is Bacninh, he has an ugly march of many miles—twenty, 
we believe—along a narrow causeway through the rice-fields, 
which may be cut in a dozen places, or rendered nearly impass- 
able. If, on the contrary, his object is Sontay, his work may 
be easier ; but he will still have Bacninh to take, before he can 
claim a success sufficient to extricate M. Ferry. 


The news from Egypt is not good. The Mahdi remains in- 
active, but the Egyptians have suffered another ominous defeat. 
The Governor of Suakim, instead of waiting for General Baker, 
sent 700 men, 500 of them Nubian Regulars, to reconnoitre 
the road to Berber. As soon as they entered the passes behind 
Suakim, the hill Arabs swarmed down on them, and though the 
Nubians fought bravely, the whole force was destroyed, only a few 
officers escaping alive. The effect of this blow is to make General 
Baker’s march to Berber most dangerous, to stop recruiting to 
such a point that pressgangs have been sent out to seize un- 
employed Negroes, and to take all heart out of the Egyptian 
Government. Rumours, probably false, are spread of Tewfik’s 
abdication, but it seems to be true that military aid has been 
asked from Great Britain, the Egyptian Ministry acknowledging 
that they cannot defend the country. Of course, as the alternative 
is Turkish rule, we must defend Egypt, though not the Soudan; 
but how is defence possible, unless we stand forward as the pro- 
tecting State, at least fora time? We cannot garrison Egypt 
and defend Egypt, and therefore tax Egypt, and then say that 
in Egypt we are only temporary guests. The Egyptian deficit 
for the year already exceeds £2,500,000, and the Four per Cents. 
have dropped to 62}. 


The contest for Ipswich on Wednesday resulted in a victory 
for the Liberals, Mr. H. W. West being returned by 3,266 votes, 
against 2,816 given to Sir T. Charley. The poll was unusually 
heavy, only a seventh of the electors being absent; and, while 
the Liberals have gained 192 votes above the highest Liberal 
poll in 1880, the Tories have receded by 326, a total difference 
of 518. Part of this victory is due, we believe, to personal causes, 
the Cobbold family, with its long-standing influence in the town, 
being divided; while the feud between the Anglicans and Evan- 
gelicals, always bitter in Ipswich, had a distinct effect on the ele 
tion. These side issues, however, exist everywhere ; and, at :" 
events tilla local magnate comes forward on the Tory side, Ipswi 
may be considered Liberal. Sir T. Charley is very angry, and in 
the Times of Friday attributes much of his defeat to the “ abuse 
and misrepresentation ” with which he was visited on account of 
his connection with the City Corporation. Some impudent 
electors actually asked if Ipswich was prepared to vote for “ the 
conger-eel candidate.” We honour Sir T. Charley’s courage in 
making that statement in a paper like the Times. A man who, 
in order to defend his party, is not afraid of affixing a nickname 
like that to himself—for he is sure to be called at future elec- 
tions “ Conger-eel Charley ”—is a man to be respected. 


Mr. John Morley met his constituents at Newcastle on Wed- 
nesday, and made a speech in which he first of all condemned 
the freehold vote. Faggot-voting was admitted to be bad, and 
the non-resident freeholder had through his property all the 
power he ought to have. He was distinctly in favour of 
the principle,—“ One man, one vote.” He smiled at the zeal 
of Tories to prevent future anomalies, while they are so 
willing that present anomalies should continue to exist. He 
was strongly in favour of extending the lower franchise to Ire- 





land, pointing out that the hatred of the peasantry for England, 
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which is the true reason for objecting to extension, has grown 
up under the restrictions now maintained. To pass a Reform 
Bill and exclude Ireland is, moreover, to render it certain that 
the whole question must be immediately reopened,—a fatiguing 
process, which he thought nobody in his senses could desire. 
Mr. Morley expressed his belief that the number of Parnellites 
returned under any suffrage would be about the same; and 
Mr. Parnell is, we perceive, of the same opinion. They may be 
right, but we have great doubts of it. Why should the labourers 
love the Parnellites, or how are the Parnellites to desert the 
farmers P 


Mr. Morley, in the same speech, also advised the Govern- 
ment to leave Egypt as speedily as possible. We could 
not annex the country, he said, because of our solemn 
pledges, because of the heavy Egyptian Debt, and because of 
the number of foreigners within it protected by their strong 
Governments. The argument from pledges we admit, with 
the reserve that Europe could cancel them ; but the Debt would 
be only £2,250,000 a year, if we guaranteed it; and the foreigners 
would be no more trouble than they are in London. Mr. Morley 
would, therefore, retire, maintaining that we have nothing to do 
with the Soudan, which is quite true; and that the Mahdi can- 
not invade Egypt because of the distance, and because his wild 
followers will not accompany him beyond the Desert, neither of 
them valid arguments. Oriental armies cross vast distances, 
and Arabs, so far as known, will go anywhere for plunder. Why 
should they not march out of El Obeid into Egypt, just as 
readily as they did out of Medina? Mr. Morley ridiculed the 
idea that if the British did not intervene France would, 
declaring that if she did, “so much the worse for her, and 
none the worse for us.’ As to the Turk, he said, let him 
intervene, if he likes. We do not believe in French inter- 
vention, and the tribes can take care of the Turks; but we 
do not see why we should let the Turks conquer the Soudan. 
The Mahdi, if he will only keep in the Soudan, will govern a 
great deal better than a Turkish Pasha, for he will not plunder 
so much, not hoping to end his days on the Bosphorus with 
half a million in Italian Bonds. 


Germany is greatly agitated by a report that the Crown 
Prince, who is going to Rome on his way home through Italy, 
will call upon the Pope. It is imagined that he will discuss 
ecclesiastical politics with his Holiness, and perhaps end the 
Culturkampf, and the papers cry out that this is “ going to 
Canossa.” We thought it had been admitted that some modus 
vivendi between Prussia and the Papacy must be found, and if 
that is the case, why should not the Crown Prince arrange prin- 
ciples as well as any other diplomatist. The objection is not 
raised on constitutional grounds, and the Crown Prince, who is 
by no meansa person of ecclesiastical proclivities, is not likely 
to give way unduly; while he will have this advantage, that if 
he gives assurances, the Pope will be secured against changes 
consequent on a new reign. A visit of courtesy, which, indeed, 
if the Prince goes to Rome, could hardly be avoided, is not in 
itself an act of submission. 


The Hungarian Government has made a great effort to 
legalise marriage between Jews and Christians, but it has for 
the present been defeated, the Bill having been thrown out of 
the Upper House by 109 to 106. The higher Catholic prelates 
who have seats in the House of course resisted the Bill, not so 
much because Jews are Jews, as because they disapprove civil 
marriage altogether; and they were followed by the younger 
nobles, who came up from the country and voted from sheer 
detestation of the race. The Bill will, of course, be carried in a 
year or two, for even the stupidity of caste cannot long prevent 
the nobles from seeing the absurdity of their position. They 
detest the Jews for their separateness, and support a law which 
compels them to keep separate. Orthodox Jews are not dis- 
pleased, but pleased with a vote which retains the most 
effective of all barriers between them and the surrounding 
Gentile world. 


Lord Granville on Tuesday presided at a dinner of the Lon- 
don and Counties Liberal Union, and made one of his usual 
vol-au-vent speeches. There was very little in it, but it was 
nice. After praising the Union for organising Associations in 
the counties, he passed on to obstruction, and hinted that 
although the Foreign Office was not greatly interested in legis- 
lation, it had its share of the annoyance caused by obstruction. 


Bourke felt such a keen interest in Egyptian affairs, har y 
asked in one Session three times the number of questio 
by Lord Enfield and Sir A. Otway during the whole six 
through which the late Government were in office. Moana 
some of his friends took the part played in a Spanish b 
by the picadors, “active young men, dressed in } 
and ribands, with little lances and flags in their 
who do the irritating portion of the business.” Lord Gran, 
ville strongly defended the Corrupt Practices Act, declay. 
ing that the self-purifying process which it wag ho ; 
was going on, had not begun; that “a greater number of 
individuals were bribed in 1880 than ever were bribed before. 
that the nineteen petitions tried revealed frightful corruption: 
and that two and a half millions of money were spent in that 
election,—an average, allowing for the uncontested seatg of 
about £5,000 a seat. Lord Granville doubted the speedy arrival 
of a dissolution, but bewailed the number of electors interested in, 
abuses which it was the business of Liberals to abolish, He 
need not be frightened. For every man interested in an abnse 
there is one concerned to abolish it, and the corrupt interests 
will no more expel the Liberals than the publicans did. The 
Tories trusted the innkeepers, and forgot that for every drinker 
in debt there are two “ Blue-ribbon men.”” Even the great army 
of bankrupts, who do not like Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill, is on}. 
numbered by the greater army of those whom they have plundered, 


Teecheg 


Lord Granville, the President of the City Liberal Club, 
made a remarkable little speech on Thursday, after the unveil. 
ing of the statue of Mr. Gladstone which has been pro. 
duced by Mr. E. Onslow Ford, and presented to the club 
by a number of its members:—‘‘There is one point,” said 
Lord Granville, “and one point only, on which I could 
speak with rather more authority than any one present, 
I have served with several Prime Ministers, men for whom 
I have had the highest respect, and I may add, the greatest 
attachment; but I can say this, that I never knew one who. 
showed a finer temper, a greater patience, or more consider. 
ation for his colleagues than Mr. Gladstone, in all deliberations 
upon any important subject. In his official position, with his 
knowledge, with his ability, with the wonderful power of work 
which characterises him, he, of course, has immense influence: 
upon the deliberations of the Cabinet; but notwithstanding his 
tenacity of purpose and his earnestness, it is quite extraordinary 
how he attends to the arguments of all, and how, except on any 
question of really vital importance, he is ready to yield his own 
opinion to the general sense of the colleagues over whom he 
presides.” That, coming from Lord Granville, is very remark- 
able testimony, though testimony which we should have abso- 
lutely anticipated. The Tory tradition of Mr. Gladstone as the 
most arbitrary and imperious of statesmen is entirely over- 
thrown by Lord Granville; but the Tory tradition will survive 
overthrowing, all the same. It is founded on that manifold root 
of all popular error,—the wish to believe it. 


Mr. Forster made a very remarkable speech at Bradford on 
Thursday, with the important bearing of which on the great 
Reform question we have dealt at length elsewhere. But here 
we may add that he augured hopefully for such a settlement of 
the Transvaal question as shall really protect the rights of those 
chiefs who trusted to our support, that he defended warmly the 
policy of the Government on the Ilbert Bill, and that on the 
question of the Australian Confederation he strongly supported 
the Australian statesmen’s prayer to the Government to guar- 
antee them against foreign interference in the Australasian 
waters. Mr. Forster has not for many years made so powerful 
and sagacious a speech. 


We are not surprised to find that Mr. Horton, the Noncon- 
formist Fellow of New College who was nominated as Examiner 
in Religious Knowledge, and sustained by Congregation by 53 
votes against 44, was rejected on Thursday by Convocation 
by the enormous vote of 576 against 155 (majority, 421). 
We do not ourselves think that Mr. Horton would have 
conducted the examination less well than the other Examiner, 
Mr. Pope, of Worcester College; but it was felt that if one 
Nonconformist was confirmed as Examiner in subjects which 
include the special Formularies of the Church of England, 
—the Thirty-nine Articles,—any other Nonconformist, even 
though he were a sceptic and a cynic, could hardly be objected 
to. Unfortunately, however, this possibility will not be in any 





One method of obstruction was putting questions, and Mr. 


way prevented by the rejection of Mr, Horton. Next year, @ 
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..) Churchman, who thinks the Thirty-nine Articles 
ble of confused compromises, may be appointed examiner 
a] + a single protest, and may make the examination 
eillos The truth is that an examination in the Thirty- 
. 5 of the Church of England is a complete anachron- 
pi young laymen. Scripture is still reverenced amongst 
= d there is no practical danger that men who do not con- 
i object to an examination in Scripture would make 
_~ of that examination ; but there is much danger in the case 
: examination in the Thirty-nine Articles, and the only true 
ye js to substitute a secular subject of no greater difficulty, 
: Sabo prefer it. Moreover, so long as the examination in 
ye Thirty-nine Articles is continued, we must say that we think 
ie decorous to select as examiner some one who is under- 
ood heartily to accept them. But how many such—even 
gmong Churchmen—are now left? 


Weare surprised that the Times has had no article denounc- 
ing the weakness and imbecility of Monsignore Giambattista 
Savarese, Who, lately a domestic prelate of the Pope, was re- 
qived into the communion of the American Episcopal Church 
last Sunday by the Rev. Dr. Nevin, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rome. It appears that Monsignore Savarese had belonged for 
twenty-six years to the Ecclesiastical Appeal Court at the 
Vatican, so that it is quite certain he must be of mature age,— 
and we all know what the Times thinks of “the poor and 
parrow-brained persons who are troubled at thirty with any 
question about the form of religion they have lived under.” 
Monsignore Savarese is much troubled, at an age that is probably 
double the 7'imes’ maximum, concerning the form of religion he 
has lived under, so troubled that because he sees no hope of 
reforming it, he has joined another religious communion. Why 
have we had no thunderbolt launched against this “ poor and 
narrow-brained ”’ member of the Roman Curia ? 





The Poet-Laureate is really to be made a Baron, and it is 
said that he will take the title of Lord Tennyson D’Eyncourt, 
an old title in the Tennyson family. The news has been 
received with universal and, we think, legitimate depression. 
It is felt that Mr. Tennyson is dearer to the English people than 
Lord Tennyson D’Eyncourt can ever be; nor is there anything 
to set off against this feeling in the probable gain of the House 
of Lords. It will not be easy to think of the great lyrical 
poet apart from the worldly distinction he has thus gained for 
himself by his poetry, and yet it will be still less easy to think 
ofhim as having naturally grown into that sort of distinction. 
The peerage will be at best an ill-fitting Court costume, which 
will be bewildering at once to the political and the poetical 
associations of Englishmen. We heartily wish that Mr. Tennyson 
hadrefused the graceful tribute paid to his noble genius. 


We know of nothing more annoying than to be publicly 
accused of being richer than you are. Not to mention the 
tantalising nature of the charge, the applications for money are 
instantly doubled, your benefactions are at once considered 
stingy, and your dependants think they may spend without 
detection or remonstrance. Tenants become ewigeants about 
repairs, and debtors think a reminder, however gentle, proof of 
your unnecessary graspingness. We are really sorry, therefore, 
fora misconception, or rather a blunder, in consulting Domes- 
day Book, under which, in our issue of December 1st, we im- 
puted to Lord Shaftesbury a rent-roll of £40,000 a year. He 
has 20,000 acres, but they only yield him nominally £16,000 
ayear, and probably, at a time like this, somewhat less. The 
argument, to support which we quoted, as we thought, the offi- 
tial figures, is not, of course, affected by the error. Even were his 
rent-roll only £10,000 a year, Lord Shaftesbury would still be a 
man whose interests are opposed to any attack on landlords, 
and who, in condemning them as he does for letting uninhabit- 
able buildings, must be disinterested. 





Vice-Chancellor Sir Charles Hall died on Wednesday night, 
after a paralytic attack that came on near a year and a half 
ago, in June, 1882, from which he had in some degree recovered 
before the relapse came in which he died. He was one of the 
most sagacious of real-property lawyers, and in his earlier days 
might often have been seen drowsily nodding over a pupil’s draft 
settlement or draft will, and yet as surely pulled up by any slip 
in the drafting as a dozing nurse who knows her business will 


whose bed she sits. Sir Charles Hall never took silk, but gained a 
very large income as a stuff gownsman—an income which is said 
to have passed £10,000 a year for the last few years of his life at 
the Bar—but accepted a Vice-Chancellorship in the year 1873. 
If “unconscious cerebration” ever rightly describes the process of 
intellectual judgment, Sir Charles Hall’s greatness as a lawyer 
was due to the sure processes of his “ unconscious cerebration.”” 
It was not to intellectual vigilance so much as to an almost auto- 
matic sympathy with legal rules and legal methods of judgment, 
that he owed his almost unerring judgment on all questions of 
real property. 


Mr. Richard Doyle, the artist to whom the world owes the 


admirable cover of Punch, was seized at the Athenzeeum Club 
on Monday by a fit of apoplexy, and died at four o’clock on 
Tuesday morning. 


He was the son of the famous cariczturist, 
“HH. B.,” and was, till the days of “the Papal aggression,” one 
of the chief contributors to Punch, but retired in consequence of 
the violent anti-Catholic line taken by Punch in 1851. He 
was a great friend of Thackeray’s, and illustrated “The 
Newcomes” for him,—the famous old “Lady Kew” was 
Richard Doyle’s offspring, as well as Thackeray’s,—and 
he also illustrated the earlier issues of the Cornhill Magazine. 
Middle-aged men will easily recall the pictures which 
he drew some forty or more years ago in Punch of “ye 
manners and ye customs of ye Englishe.’ Mr. Doyle was not 
an old man,—fifty-seven at the time of his death,—but he was, 
perhaps unfortunately for the world, independent of his pro- 
fession, and latterly had not added much to those playful studies 
of the grotesque, which constituted the charm of his various 
illustrations of fairy legend. That well-known procession of 
Punch riding on a donkey, and heralded by a comic Fame, 
while the hero himself clasps with a fatherly arm a young 
maiden who somewhat reluctantly attends him, two of her com- 
panions pulling him back by the bays which circle his reverend 
head, and a harp-playing nymph preluding some half-senti- 
mental air as she follows in the train, will immortalise Mr. 
Doyle’s genius as long as Punch continues to attract English 
readers. 


Sir Thomas Acland, in an address to his allotment-holders 
at Broadclyst, on Saturday last, gave us a good illustration of 
what a good landlord can do to identify the interests of labourers 
and very small farmers with the land by which they live. There 
are but 440 householders in Broadclyst, and Sir Thomas Acland 
only owns about half the parish in which these 440 householders 
live; yet he provides 300 of the 440 householders of Broadclyst 
with patches of land out of his own half of the parish, though 
near nine hundred acres out of his half are taken up with wood- 
land. His net receipt from these allotments—after paying 
tithe, Income-tax, poor-rate, repairs, and expense of collection, 
—is about £1 9s. per acre, and he congratulated his allotment 
tenants on Saturday on the punctuality with which their rents 
were paid. The allotments are held by 170 agricultural 
labourers, 48 mechanics, 6 tradesmen, 10 gardeners, and 10 other 
persons, some of them widows. Sir Thomas, who, as a 
newly-made Privy Councillor, speaks with authority, gave 
his allotment-holders a little insight into the working of the 
British Constitution, together with some admirable advice as to 
the way in which they should use their suffrage, so soon as they 
acquire it,—especially warning them of the unpractical nature 
of such schemes for the nationalisation of the land as are pro- 
posed by Mr. Henry George; but we doubt whether any advice 
is so likely to keep them straight as that sense of having a bit 
of land to do their duty to, which he has secured for them. 


Professor Sylvester is selected to succeed the late Professor 
Henry Smith as Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford. 
Professor Sylvester is,—with perhaps some question as to Pro- 
fessor Cayley,—the most brilliant and original mathematician 
of his time. Nor has the fertility of his genius, it is said, 
diminished with age, though he is believed to be already seventy. 
He leaves the John Hopkins University at Baltimore, where 
his genius has been greatly valued and has borne large fruit, at 
Christmas, and will, we suppose, assume his new duties at 
Oxford early in 1884. Oxford has chosen outside her own 
University, and has indisputably made a brilliant choice. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 





be by the least change in the symptoms of the patient beside 


Consols were on Friday 100 to 100}-x.d, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 
MR. PARNELL’S SPEECH. 


FYNHE meeting in the Dublin Rotunda on Tuesday was one 

obviously intended to be as unpleasant as might be in 
its effect on English statesmen and politicians. Mr. Sexton 
made a speech of which the purpose was to justify the hatred 
felt by Ireland for England; the address: to Mr. Parnell ex- 
pressly glorified him for the doings of the Land League, which it 
described by implication as achieved without sufferings or blood- 
shed, doings for some of which Mr. Parnell at one time,—we sup- 
pose in a weak moment,—had avowed something approaching 
to regret. And finally, Mr. Parnell’s own speech was devoted 
to the expression of loathing for Mr. Trevelyan and for the 
whole policy of the British Government in Ireland, while 
it overflowed with malicious triumph at the anticipation 
that, even if he could not secure such an Irish policy as he 
wished, he could secure the fall of those statesmen who had 
granted Ireland all she has yet gained, and the return to power 
of those who resisted with all their might the passing of 
the Land Act, the Arrears Act, and the “ Tramways” Act. 
To read the account of such a demonstration as this causes us, 
perhaps, even more dismay than those who arranged it would 
have desired ;—though not more dismay,—indeed very much 
less,—springing out of the grounds of dismay with which 
they hoped to overwhelm us. What Mr. Parnell, and Mr. Sex- 
ton, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin desired, was to fill the hearts 
of English Liberals with disappointment and rage at the dis- 
covery of how closely their fate as a party is identified with that 
of the Irish Home-rulers. The venom of the stab which Mr. 
Parnell gave was all concentrated in that concluding passage, in 
which he told us that though he could not win for Ireland her 
independence, he could inflict on Great Britain the yoke of 
subservience to a party which is in a clear minority, and 
which involves us in wars which we condemn, and in a 
foreign policy which we abhor. He cannot, he admits, con- 
quer what he calls her freedom for Ireland, but he can 
inflict both uneasiness and disaster on England and Scot- 
land, by hoisting into the Administration men who not only 
coerce Ireland, but misgovern the Empire. Well, that is, no 
doubt, a formidable threat. It is very like Rehoboam’s threat 
that whereas Solomon had chastised Israel with whips, he 
himself would chastise Israel with scorpions. But the most 
formidable part of it is not, after all, that which Mr. Parnell 
hints as its true sting,—not the dread of the Tory Government 
with which he threatens us, not even the dread of the unjust 
and disastrous policy of bluster which he holds over us. These 
things are formidable enough. We do not disguise from our- 
selves that he and his party may have the power to bring the 
Tories back, to undo all the Irish reforms with which the Tories 
dare to meddle, and to weave anew the web of confusion abroad. 
But, after all, we know very well that directly the retrograde 
policy in Ireland begins, half Mr. Parnell’s own followers 
will desert him, unless he flings the Tories over; and that 
directly the selfish and hectoring policy begins abroad, the 
feeling in this country will surge up as strongly as it did in 
1878-1880, and paralyse even Lord Salisbury’s hand. We know 
that the Liberals may be turned out of office by Mr. Parnell, 
but that will be, we suspect, almost the last victory of his 
malice. In Ireland he will not dare, in the Empire he will 
not be able, to hold up the hands of those who propose to 
make the British Government pursue a retrograde and selfish 
career. To us, these threats, though we do not make light of 
them, cause a very small part, indeed, of the dismay which 
his speech inspires. 

That dismay arises from very different causes, and chiefly 
from this cause,—that it brings out, as nothing yet has 
brought out, the political and moral ruin which our misrule 
in Ireland has caused, when it shows us the genuine 
enthusiasm of the Irish people for a statesman who can 
deliberately set this mean and vindictive ideal of action be- 
fore his countrymen, and who finds that mean and vindictive 
ideal received with something like ecstacy by the emancipated 
serfs to whom he discloses it. We doubt if there is in the 
records of any political movement a more ominous sign than the 
“ great laughter and cheering ” with which the following sen- 
tences of Mr. Parnell, deliberately prepared no doubt for the 
great occasion on which the Irish were making a hero of him 
and lavishing on him the yield of a great national subscription, 
were received :— 

‘*Tf there be one fact more certain than another, it is that if we 
are to be coerced again—if the present Coercion Act, or any part of 


it, is to be renewed—these things shall be don 

ment, and not by a Liberal Govecumens pi oath ple Govern 
with them, in the shape of increased taxes and foreign wars = , 
in excess even of those inflicted upon us. Beyond a shadow of 

it will be for the Irish people in England, separated isolated donb, 
are, and for your independent Irish Members, to determine at 


next general election whether a Tory or Liberal Minj 

England. (Cheers.) This is a great force and a greet poser 
cannot rule ourselves, we can at least cause them to be ruled - 
choose. (Great laughter and cheering.) a8 We. 


That the idol of the hour should be not a man who is full 
generous, if violent impulse, like O’Connell, or of passion : 
self-forgetfulness, like Grattan or Wolfe Tone, but a pallid cr 
sneering schemer, who draws his companions apart to baa 
that if he cannot get what he wants, he can at least poiso 
the peace of those who defeat his plans, is, to our min ds, — 
of the most dismaying facts in the political history of locate 
and one also that we should have least anticipated. We had 
always supposed that in Ireland at all events, popularity wag 
impossible without the appearance, at least, of generous enthn. 
siasm, and yet the ominous sign of the times is that popular 
enthusiasm is best evoked by an ostentatious display of vindic. 
tive political cunning and triumphant electioneering craft, 
And the worst of the whole matter is that this is the result 
of the old English misrule. The Irish character, which, 
while Ireland was sunk in utter misery, displayed many of the 
virtues peculiar to a state of suffering, great cheerfulness under 
misery, great patience, and apparently great gratitude to those 
who brought any succour, is, now that it is beginning to 
taste of freedom and prosperity, losing apparently all itg 
noblest features, and, for the moment at least, giving 
birth to no new ones. In place of the cheerfulness of 
the age of misery, we have now nothing but gloom; for 
its patience we have the fiercest impatience, under dwindling, 
instead of increasing evils; for the gratitude the Irish used 
to show to their true friends, we have nothing but the most 
virulent denunciation and political slander,—like Mr. Parnell’s 
criticism, for instance, on Mr. Trevelyan, a statesman whose 
speeches will seem to the world at large as full of eleva 
tion and earnestness of purpose as Mr. Parnell’s are osten- 
tatiously devoid of both. And all this, as we said, is really 
the doing of our ancestors. It is our misrule which has go 
formed the Irish character that when it emerges from the 
semi-submissive era in which it displayed: so many virtues, it 
seems suddenly to lose them all, and to put on a fierceness, 
an irritability, and a vindictiveness which, though they 
may be, as we believe they are, only temporary, seem to 
reflect not the new policy of greater justice, but the old 
policy of gross and selfish tyranny. Well, we must bear as 
well as we can the dismay which this condition of things not 
only does, but ought to produce on us, and perhaps even to 
produce in still greater measure than it does. Mr. Parnell’s 
speech appears to us one that should cause genuine affright, 
not at the threats with which he plies us,—for they might 
well bring their own cure,—but at the type of political 
character which Irish politicians delight to honour, and even 
to glorify. We do not wonder that the man who is sup 
to have gained for Ireland the recent Land Acts should be 
held on that account in reverence; but we do wonder 
that the more he vaunts his chill hatred of England, 
his thin indifference to the crimes and outrages of the 
Land League, his detestation for the English statesmen 
who have co-operated with him to give Ireland what she 
has got, and his acid calculations of revenge, the more 
heartily the once generous Irish people cheer him, and 
gloat over the astuteness of his statecraft. But if we can 
only bring home the lesson truly, even this bitter lesson 
may hare its uses for us. That lesson we take to be that 
tyranny often bears its worst fruits after the tyranny has 
ceased ; that it is in the atmosphere of independence that the 
cruelty of the past brings forth its bitterest consequences, and 
that the broken spirit, weary of its long suffering, turns to the 
gall of bitterness and the extasy of revenge. That ought to 
make our policy of justice only the more tenacious, unweary- 
ing, and complete. 





THE SITUATION IN EGYPT. 


Ww doubt if the British public even yet see why the 

situation in Egypt is so serious. Clearly Mr. John 
Morley does not, for he speaks as if it were still open to us to 
retire at our own discretion ; and the body of the people have 
neither his knowledge nor his thinking power. The true and 





novel difficulty is that our discretion has for the present beeD 
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away, and that whether annexation or evacuation be the 
‘ut course, We are forbidden by circumstances to adopt 
ight rr to the time of the disaster before El Obeid, the 

‘tion of the British Government in Egypt was that they 
Pid entered the Delta to restore vitality to the authority of 
the Khedive, and thereby protect the people of Egypt, and cer- 
tain English, European, and, we regret to add, financial in- 
. They thought they were advancing towards this end, 
had ordered a reduction of the garrison, when an unex- 
pacted movement in the southern dependencies of Egypt 
revealed the fact that the Khedive’s Government, sO far from 
being sufficiently recovered to dispense with assistance, 
ed neither the morale nor the physical power to per- 
owe most ordinary duties of national self-defence. That 
Government cannot stand up against the rush of barbarism 
which threatens it from the south, cannot recover its pro- 
rinces, yet is absolutely resolved, as the Khedive with his own 
tips told the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph on 
Wednesday, not to give them up. In fact, but for the British, 
the Khedive’s Government would perish of combined weak- 
ness and perverse pride. The evidence of this truth consists 
notin the massacre before El Obeid, which might have been 
only a dangerous accident, but in what has happened since. 
The disaster outside Suakim was far more depressing to any 
observer than that in the desert before El Obeid. General 
Hicks’s force had exhausted its ammunition, had no supply of 
water, and was assailed by clouds of fanatical enemies, 
who in the beaten condition of the men could, even 
if there were no submissions, slaughter almost at will. 
The force outside Suakim was crushed by hard fight- 
ing. It consisted, first of all, of 500 Nubian regulars, the 
pick of the old Egyptian Army, the men who for a moment, 
a3 Mr. Archibald Forbes tells us, flung back our own High- 
landers at Tel-el-Kebir, and who, with their massive frames, 
indifference to heat, and splendid courage, could be turned 
into first-class soldiers. In addition to these were a few horse- 
men—Arabs—and two hundred “ Bashi-Bazouks,” that is, a 
“geratch lot” of recruits, well armed, but badly drilled, and 
with unaccustomed officers. This force was ordered by the 
Governor of Suakim to reconnoitre the passes through which 
any force from Suakim must march from thence to Berber or 
Khartoum, and as soon as it entered the hills was attacked by 
the mountaineers. They are not the Mahdi’s men, though 
doubtless they sympathise with him, and are excited by his 
victory ; but they attacked in undisciplined crowds upon their 
own account. The Bashi-Bazouks, who happened to be in 
advance, were thrown into confusion at once, but the Nubians, 
as usual, stood firm, and though hampered by the retreat of 
the advance-guard, fought splendidly, dying in heaps close 
together. They were, however, slaughtered out ; some of their 
officers fled, and the whole force was, as the bulletin-makers 
put it, “annihilated.” That means that the best Egyptian 
troops, well supplied, and fighting with the utmost resolu- 
tion, can do nothing against Soudanese hillmen. Of 
course, the numbers were unequal; but so they must always 
be, and always have been. The tribes, whether excited 
by the Mahdi or not, can always, if they choose, produce ten 
fghting-men for every Egyptian soldier; and at present they 
do choose. The result is that Egypt has not sufficient force 
to restore order, and that any Egyptian expedition sent to 
enforce it will be cut to pieces. General Baker will be driven 
back just as easily as a native commandant, and if he is mad 
enough to divide his force in two—a statement positively 
made, but to us incredible—will by mid-January be “ anni- 
hilated,” as four separate expeditions have been before him. 
His gendarmes are not only not better than Nubians, but go 
unwillingly to the field, and will not fight half as well; 
While his small guard of Europeans—not 200 in all—are 
mainly Greeks. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the whole of the 
Soudan is lost, and that nothing which Egyptians could do, 
still more, nothing which Egyptians will do, could stop the 

hdi for a week, if he chose to advance northwards. It is 
alleged that he will not advance, that he is intent on conquering 
Darfur, and clearing his road to the coast; and that may be 
true, as it may be true, as is also reported, that he is calling 
the Western Provinces of Arabia to arms; but what comfort 
does that bring to us? It is nearly the worst thing that could 
happen. The Mahdi’s advance would enable the British to 
act, but for him to delay, and to consolidate his power in the 
south, to hang over Egypt for months like a thunder-cloud, 
which may burst without notice, is ruinous, if only from the 
expense it will entail. The Egyptian Government has nothing 


to gain from time. It cannot create a Native Army which 
will win. It cannot conciliate tribes whose just hatred, exe'ted 
by twenty years of savage oppression, is now inflamed by the 
hope of retribution. It will not obtain an able Khedive, or a 
good General, or Pashas more honest than the men who, in 
such a crisis, can think of nothing better than making the 
biggest slave-dealer, Zebehr Pasha, their representative, and 
sending him to divide the Mahdi’s influence. There is hope, it is 
said, “ that the Mahdi may die,” that he may irritate his people 
by taxes, that he may be abandoned by his successful followers ; 
but all that only amounts to the usual trust in luck of perplexed, 
beaten, and irresolutemen. ‘It needs but one chance to save 
the Khedive,’—but then, as Carlyle asked, “how many to 
destroy him?” The Mahdi may “die,” of course; but to 
assassinate a spiritual leader among his followers is a most 
difficult task, if only because the assassin is mentally overawed. 
Taxation will not alienate men who are dreaming of plunder 
and victory ; and what matter who retires, if the fanatics of 
North-East Africa are swarming up to the new leader? What 
matters anything, indeed, while there is no efficient resistance ? 
and save through the British Army there is none. The heart 
is out of the Egyptians—recollect, our own instantaneous con- 
quest was not calculated to develope self-confidence—and the 
ruling class has either lost its head, or is by nature unequal 
to the situation, or is treacherous to the core. We 
do not believe there is a man anywhere, whether friendly 
to a British Protectorate or not, who is competent to give 
an opinion who doubts that if the British withdrew, the 
Khedive’s Government would be superseded by a new Arab 
régime, probably with the Mahdi at the head of it, and a black 
army at his disposal. As England has pledged herself not to per- 
mit this result—which would involve, among other consequences, 
war between the Mahdi and the Sultan, total repudiation of 
the Egyptian Debt, and great danger to the Suez Canal—she 
will be unable to leave Egypt until the matter is settled, 
which may take months, or even years, during the whole of 
which, according to the Khedive, Egypt will continue efforts 
to recover the Soudan,—that is, will waste her troops, her 
remaining treasure, and her residuum of energy, all of which 
is wanted for internal reforms. 

We need not say we regard the situation with no pleasure. 
We should have preferred a clear Protectorate of Egypt, ad- 
ministered through a single Resident ; but as that course was 
not adopted, we desire to see the British Government free to 
carry out its policy, and it is not free. Annexation is barred 
by pledges which could only be unbound by a European vote, 
the Protectorate is refused by the Cabinet, and the only alter- 
native, withdrawal at the fitting time, is now beyond our 
reach. The situation has become most serious, and all the 
more because it cannot be terminated by an effort to extinguish 
the danger at itssource. It would be madness to send a small 
force to the Soudan, for if they were Europeans they would perish 
of thirst before they reached El Obeid ; and if they were Sepoys, 
they might be “annihilated ”’ just as readily as the Nubians, The 
only way in which the Mahdi could be defeated within the 
Soudan is by sending an expedition to El Obeid on the scale 
of that which crushed the Emperor Theodore. We suppose that 
by despatching 15,000 men and 20,000 camp followers, with 
mountain artillery, and the means of sinking deep wells in 
the Desert, we might in three months master the Mahdi; but 
it is by no means certain, for he could retreat into regions 
whither we could not follow, and return the day after our in- 
evitable withdrawal. Such an expedition, however, would cost 
this country twenty millions, and would be undertaken for the 
benefit of a foreign country which we have previously declared 
our determination neither to protect in the diplomatic sense, nor 
to annex. We do not believe Parliament would permit any- 
thing of the kind, and regard the constant incentives now 
being addressed to the Government to “ restore British prestige 
in the Soudan ” az so much waste of breath. The Spectator 
is no advocat? of non-intervention irrespective of circumstances, 
but this country has enough to do without entering the end- 
less expanses of the Soudan in order to restore the slave- 
dealers, who will at once recover all the power we may be able 
to wrench from the Mahdi. We are not going to remain 
there, and the Egyptian Pashas, if we entrust the country to 
them once more, will be overthrown within a month of our 
withdrawal. The invasion of the Soudan is impossi- 
ble, and short of that, there is no summary way out 
of the difficulties. We can, as we believe, do nothing 
but wait, throw up works at Assouan, as we are doing, and 
leave it to the Mahdi to attack, if he will; and that waiting 





policy is not a pleasant one for us. It may last years, and we 
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are fettered while it lasts, for we are responsible for Egypt, 
yet not its possessors, and unable, while invasion is feared, to 
insist on the carrying-out of the reforms which the Egyptian 
Ministry, so long as they have the excuse of war to offer, will 
declare the Egyptian Treasury too poor to undertake. There 
is, however, no other course to pursue, and fortunately Egypt, 
unless attacked from the Syrian side also, is the most defensible 
of countries. The river will not help the Mahdi, his march, 
when he moves, must be slower than the voyage of steamers 
from England or Bombay, and at Assouan the cultivated belt 
narrows, till five thousand Englishmen could hold it against any 
number of half-drilled troops, even if they are as brave as 
many of the tribes whom the Mahdi is supposed to lead. We 
ean wait safely enough, but the waiting impedes the policy of 
the Government, and while it deprives Egypt of the advant- 
ages which would spring from a Protectorate, leaves us without 
liberty even to retire. 





MR. H. GLADSTONE AT LEEDS. 


F Mr. Herbert Gladstone, as Member for Leeds, always 
represented his father, his speech of Saturday to the 
Bramley Liberal Club, Leeds, would be the most serious utter- 
ance of the Recess. That, however, as we all know, is not the 
case, Mr. H. Gladstone, like any other Member, speaking his 
own opinions, modified in a greater or less degree by those of 
the constituents who return him. Still, the junior Member 
for Leeds, besides being a man who thinks, hears a great deal, 
and when he points out a new and apparently practicable 
course of action which the Government may adopt, he is 
entitled to attention, more especially when his view either is 
supported, or seems to be supported, by hints in a very frank 
speech delivered by Lord Granville. Mr, Herbert Gladstone 
does not think, he told his electors, that the rejection of 
the Franchise Bill would entail an immediate dissolution. “It 
seemed to him that if the Ministry were to dissolve Parliament 
because the Lords threw a Bill out, however important it 
might be, they would be admitting a dangerous principle, and 
giving too much power to the House of Lords,—a power which, 
on many occasions, they might dangerously misuse. At an early 
period in the history of the present Administration, the Lords 
threw out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill; but the 
Government did not resign, because the interests of the 
country demanded that they should do a deal of work before 
they left office. He did not himself believe the House of Lords 
would throw out the whole of the County Franchise Bill. He 
believed they would throw out that part which related to 
Ireland, and if they threw out that part, it would be equivalent 
to rejecting the whole Bill. But he saw not the smallest reason 
why the Government should not then keep to their position 
for a time, and quietly go forward with other important 
measures, such as the reform of the government of London 
and the reform of local government in England and Ireland. 
And when they had done all in their power to pass those 
measures to which they had been pledged, then they could 
again take up the challenge, pass the Franchise Bill, and send 
it up to the Lords, when that House could choose whether 
they would accept the Bill, or accept the challenge of the 
Liberal Government to meet them in the face of the country.” 
If the Lords threw out the Municipal Bills also, then he admitted 
they would be rejecting all legislation, and would force an 
appeal to the country ; but then, said the speaker, “ the Govern- 
ment would go to the country not on any particular measure, 
but as against the House of Lords.” In other words, a 
reform of the House of Lords, a modification, direct or 
indirect, of its present absolute power of forbidding 
legislation, would become indispensable. Mr. H. Gladstone 
did not, however, believe the Lords would take this suicidal 
course, and evidently thought that the Government would be 
wise to take so excellent an opportunity of passing its London 
Bill and its County Government Bill, and utilising the next 
Session, or even an intermediate Session, to bring its Reform 
projects once more distinctly before the nation. Lord Gran- 
ville possibly entertains the same idea, for he also hinted, in 
his speech to the London and Counties Liberal Union on 
Tuesday, that he had some doubts about a dissolution, and 
though he may have meant that he thought it possible that 
the Lords might pass the Franchise Bill, he must be well 
aware that Lord Salisbury thinks this a measure which ought 
only to be accepted after the Government has consulted the 
old constituencies. Lord Salisbury, in fact, thinks that the 
farmers, dreading the labourers’ votes, and irritated about the 


The course of action suggested is an astute on 
we believe, secure to on cain the benefit of gay a 
Government Bill and of a central Municipality for Lo: Pp. 
the earliest possible period, and with the fewest serio wie 

US a 
ments. The rank and file of the Lords, who often sho 
truer instinct in politics than their leaders, will hardly ¢ v 

out three great Bills, even if Lord Salisbury wishes, for 
desire to preserve the Upper House, and are well aware 
the English people, though distinctly favourable to the U 
House as an ornament to the Constitution—a part of its 
like a Judge’s robe, which adds scenic dignity to what other. 
wise might seem too bare and simple—would sweep it: ays 
at once, if it interfered with the more important businey 
of life. Englishmen cannot bear, as Continentals can, to 
live always en blouse; but their love for black Coats 
on occasion does not prevent their stripping to  theip 
shirt-sleeves, when there is work to be done. We 
therefore, that the Municipal Bills would be passed, which 
would be a great gain; but we dread, as we have before ol. 
served, another and most dangerous result. From the moment 
the Reform Bill is proposed, it will become the single pte 
occupation of the body of the people. They wish for the 
reform of county government, and in London they are much 
more anxious about the Municipality, which they think 
will be able to influence, than Aldermen suspect ; but ¢ 
are guided by instincts which tell them that an extension of 
the suffrage is more important for them, will add mom 
directly to their power than any local measure, however exten. 
sive, or however wisely planned. Their wishes will be concen. 
trated on the Franchise Bill, and if it is rejected, and the Go 
vernment does not dissolve, they will feel that emotion of distrust 
and suspicion of motives which, in England as everywhere else,ig 
the temptation of a democracy. They will not distrust Mr. Glad. 
stone, but they will fear that those men round him who ate not 
anxious for the extension of the suffrage, and especially not 
anxious to extend it in Ireland, are rather pleased than vexed 
at a delay, amidst which anything maay occur to make the 
people forget Reform. The suspicion will be utterly unreason 
able, for the strongest Whig in the country knows that Reform 
is now inevitable, and that it must extend to Ireland, buta 
disappointed multitude is seldom reasonable. The lower 
householders know that many Moderates, in their dread of 
the Irish complication, have become half-hearted about the 
suffrage, they test the earnestness of a Government by its readi- 
ness to dissolve, and they will doubt if the extension of the 
suffrage is actually to be carried. That this will be the Irish 
feeling is certain, and we hold Mr. Herbert Gladstone's refer 
ence to the Disturbance Bill to be peculiarly unlucky. It was 
months before the Irish believed that part of the Liberals 
were not secretly glad of the Lords’ action in that matter ; and 
if they suspect that the Government is not energetic in pressing 
their claim, all readiness to wait will disappear, and we may 
even see the Municipal Bills thrown out in the Commons, to 
compel the Dissolution. 

It is for the Government to decide, upon knowledge much 
fuller than any we can possess; but in deciding, we trust 
that this element of suspicion, exasperated as it has been by 
the known reluctance of many statesmen to include Ireland 
in the measure, will not be forgotten. We are ourselves 
most anxious for the speedy passing of the London Municipal 
Bill, and though we had rather the county voters were enfran- 
chised before the County Government Bill was drawn up, we 
are ready to trust the Cabinet to make that measure liberal 
enough, but we do dread the effect of voluntary delay in pass 
ing the Franchise Bill, upon the constituencies at large. They 
expect to see the promise kept, and the Tories have taught 
them only too carefully to see what mere postponement, mere 
delay, may be made to mean. Their disappointment may 
seriously affect their confidence in the sincerity of the Go 
vernment, and if it does, we shall at the next election 
have every Tory speaker contrasting the performance 
of the. Government with its promises, and every Radical 
making excuses which will sound like censures. It is most 
annoying that such a difficulty should occur, and that busi- 
ness should be stopped by an election which would be wholly 
needless, if the Representatives of the people really controlled 
the action of Government by themselves; but then they do 
not. The people refuse as yet to take up the question of the 
reform of the House of Lords, and until they do, statesmen 
must reckon with that body even when it acts, as it will do in 
this case, merely to thwart and perplex them, There is abso- 
lutely no, justification for the Lords’ action in throwing out 





foot-and-mouth-disease, will restore to the Tories a monopoly 
of the county seats, and is eager for a dissolution. 


the Franchise Bill. The question was submitted to:the nation 
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— . . . 
in 1880, and was settled in the affirmative. Not ten Peers in 
the House believe that the opinion of the country has changed, 
or that if a Tory majority were returned they could avoid 
extending household suffrage to the counties. Yet because 
Lord Salisbury believes that a dissolution will weaken the 
Government, the Bill will be thrown out, and two Dis- 
golutions rendered inevitable, instead of one, to the stop- 

e of all progressive work, possibly for three years. 
Pore is, however, no remedy, and will be none till the 

le perceive, as statesmen already begin to do, that 
the absolute veto of the Lords is an anachronism which 
may yet make the movement of the Legislative machine 
impossible, and which even now creates almost unendurable 
friction and delay. We are all so accustomed to it, that we 
hardly perceive it; but just consider the meaning of a situa- 
tio in which a Government like this, entirely trusted and 
withan overwhelming majority, is compelled to consider not 
what course of business is best for the nation, bub what will 
least irritate a few gentlemen whose ideas are almost 
ayowedly out of harmony with those alike of the Govern- 
ment and the people. If that people woke up to it 
for a single week, the absurdity would end; but it has 
not awakened, and the Government is forced to think, first of 
all, of strategical tactics which may reduce to a minimum the 
opposition in the House of Lords. If Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
is right—and he may be right, though he speaks, of course, 
only for himself—the Bill creating a Municipality for London 
and the County Government Bill are to pass with unexpected 
ease, because a few dozen estated gentlemen think the County 
Franchise in Ireland should be kept up at a figure under which 
Mr. Parnell is the most powerful personage in the Island. Is 
asystem under which such an absurdity is possible Representa- 
tive Government at all ? 





MR. FORSTER ON REFORM. 


R. FORSTER’S very important speech at Bradford on 
Reform will give, we hope, the coup de grdce to more 

than one of the difficulties which beset the treatment of the 
Reform question by the Liberal party. In the first place, after 
what he has said—with his large experience of the Irish diffi- 
culty in its most envenomed form—it will be simply impos- 
sible for any Liberal “ Cave” to hope for success in opposing 
the inclusion of Ireland in the next Reform Bill. Mr. Forster's 
remarks on this question are, indeed, so weighty that they will 
gojfar, we think, to convince all impartial thinkers who have any 
doubts on the subject that it would be a very serious mistake, 


the union between the two countries, to exclude Ireland from the 
proposed Reform Bill. In the interest of Irish order it would be a 
great mistake, says Mr. Forster, because nothing would add 
more to the influence of the party of sedition—or to that of 
the outrage-mongers—than to force an agitation on Ireland, 
instead of removing the arena of agitation from Ireland to the 
floor of the House of Commons. Let the Parnellites be as 
strong as they can make themselves in the House of Commons, 
—by the use, we mean, of the same privileges as are granted 
to Englishmen and Scotchmen,—and whatever effect it may 
have on our legislation, it will, at least, remove all the excite- 
ment of the struggle from the soil of Ireland to the precincts 
of Westminster ; and that must be a very great gain to the 
cause of order in Ireland. On the other hand, in the 
iaterest of the Union between the two countries, nothing 
could be more mischievous than to proclaim openly that there 
is no such political union at all, that we insist on governing 
the Irish on completely different principles from those which 
we apply to Englishmen and Scotchmen; and not only on 
governing them on different principles, but on principles 
becoming more and more different with every change which 
we make in our own franchise. As Mr. Forster truly hints, a 
union which is no union, which is violated flagrantly by the 
very people who maintain the Union, cannot possibly be de- 
fended on any excuse that will hold water for a moment. And 
for Liberals, as Liberals, to admit that they cannot pretend to 
justify what they, nevertheless, intend to do, is to give up the 
very principle of Liberalism, and declare for arbitrary govern- 
ment, 

But Mr. Forster’s speech has not only contributed something 
very considerable to get rid finally of this difficulty of Lord 
Hartington’s ; it has, we think, gone a great way towards getting 
rid of another difficulty too. Lord Hartington is much puzzled 
as to what the Government ought to propose concerning the 


is clear,—abolish it. We entirely believe Mr. Forster to be in 

the right. So soon as you have a residential franchise for 

both counties and boroughs, you want no further franchise at 

all. A correspondent contends, in another column, that a 

son living with his father may fairly acquire a county vote 

by buying or receiving from his father a freehold in the 

county in which he resides; and he thinks that so iong as you 

insist on his residing in the county for which he votes, this 

would not be subject to any abuse. But the answer is simple, 

and was given by Mr. John Morley in his speech at Newcastle 
on Wednesday. There is no pretence that will be tolerated by 
the boroughs for giving the county voters any qualification 

which you do not extend to the borough voters. If you 
are to allow of a residential property qualification in the 
county, you must allow a residential property qualification in 

boroughs too, and so you will admit a number of new scandals 
exactly akin to those which have so often been complained of 
in counties,—the manufacture of qualifications for their young 
relatives by rich men who wish to acquire a very prominent in- 
fluence in the borough in which they reside. The question really 
is between the abolition of these manufactured qualifications for 
the county, or the legalisation of these manufactured qualifi- 
cations for the borough. Is it desirable that either in the 
county or in the borough, a rich man should be allowed to 
manufacture qualifications for those who might easily obtain a 
vote for themselves, if they chose, and are too indolent to 
do so? Is it desirable that the number of these nepotist 
voters,—for in fact that is the danger, even though 
the condition of residence be enforced,—should be in- 
creased, either for the county or for the borough? We have 
always pleaded for abolishing them altogether, and we are 
delighted to get Mr. Forster’s great authority for our proposal. 
‘One man, one vote,” is a very simple rule, and a very sound 
rule on which to found the franchise of the future. The 
faggot-votes must, somehow, be got rid of,—that every Liberal 
admits ; but we shall weaken our hands immensely in sweeping 
away the faggot-votes, if we do not declare strongly against 
these nepotist qualifications for men who, though they may 
be residents, yet are qualified by their richer relations solely 
because these qualifications enhance their own political in- 
fluence in the county or the borough for which they create 
them. 

It is still more satisfactory to find Mr. Forster pleading so 
strongly for our own view that the true security against the 
extinction of minorities is to approximate, as far as is compat- 
ible with the proper regard for history, towards the principle 
of large electorates returning only a single Member each. We 
are as thoroughly persuaded as we can be that the objection 
which is raised against this proposal on the strength of the 
experience gained in municipal-ward elections, is a misleading 
one. Very few municipal wards would be so large and im- 
portant as the new electorates for which we contend. If a 
population of about 50,000 is to be the ideal of an electorate 
returning one Member, that means something very different 
from an ordinary municipal ward, and implies the interests of a 
great borough, which, once excited by a general Parliamentary 
contest, would not admit of the kind of contests to which the 
story of some of our municipalities have accustomed us. 
Especially if the determination of boundaries were left, as we 
desire to leave it, to a Commission composed equally of men of 
both parties, with some moderate Constitutional President, and 
if they were told that they should endeavour to create political 
constituencies as characteristic as possible, we might, we 
think, easily secure in any great borough electorates as dis- 
tinct and politically significant as Hackney and Westminster, 
the Tower Hamlets, Chelsea, and Marylebone, Finsbury, 
Lambeth, Southwark, and Greenwich. But the real difficulty 
is, as Mr. Forster puts it, what a good Liberal could propose 
as the alternative scheme for a great borough like Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, and the rest. We find some 
Liberals who seriously propose that Liverpool, for instance, 
shall have six Members, and every Liverpool elector six votes, 
without the right to give more than one vote to each candi- 
date for whom he votes. The result, we say, would be that 
practically all Liberals would vote for the list of six most 
approved by the Liberal Party, and all Conservatives for the list 
of six most approved by the Conservative Party, and that during 
a Liberal wave of feeling, Liverpool would have only six Liberals 
to represent it, while during a Conservative reaction it would 
have only six Conservatives to represent it, We can imagine, 
as Mr. Forster can imagine, nothing more mischievous. Some 
of those who favour this scheme say that it would not be so, 





property qualification for county voters, Mr. Forster’s advice 


that all moderate Liberals would choose out four Liberals and 
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two moderate Conservatives, and all moderate Conservatives four 
Conservatives and two moderate Liberals, and that in this way 
the majority would gain four representatives, and the minority 
two. We do not believe it. Ina General Election, a great deal 
depends on the gain of a few seats. No hearty Liberal would 
be willing directly to cripple his party’s chances by voting for 
two opponents, nor would any hearty Conservative tolerate 
such a proposal, The present writer happens to have had the 
chance of asking one of the most moderate Liberals he knows, 
and one of the most moderate Conservatives, whether anything 
would induce him so to mar the party influence of his vote, 
and in both cases the answer was a prompt negative. Besides, 
what this scheme means is delivering over the effectual 
representation of large boroughs to the mercy of political 
partisans, who, if they extended that mercy once, might repent 
them of their weakness on a subsequent occasion, and ex- 
tend it no more. Whatever representation the people get, they 
should get by right, and not through the clemency of opponents. 
Whatever plan is chosen, of this we are sure,—that 
the plan of allowing large constituencies to be repre- 
sented by a group of Members al/ of whom may be 
returned by a bare majority of the voters, will find little 
favour in Parliament with statesmen of any school, and 
even the present thoroughly discredited minority principle of 
voting would be preferred to it. Mr. Forster is, we believe, 
right, that the judicious subdivision of very large constitu- 
encies, and their representation by a single Member, no voter 
having more than one vote, is by far the best solution of the 
problem which the nation has to consider. 





ENGLISH JURIES AND THE CO-OPERATIVE STORES. 


HE character of Irish Juries has been relatively vindicated 
in a very unexpected way. They have not been proved 
to be universally trustworthy, but they have been shown to be 
no worse than some English Juries. When a man, suspected 
on very good grounds of having murdered an agent or carded 
a tenant who had paid his rent, found that twelve of his 
neighbours could always be relied on for, at least, a disagree- 
ment among themselves, Englishmen used to moralise over 
the extraordinary inability of Irishmen to understand that the 
function of a Jury is simply to give an honest verdict, on the 
facts submitted to them. On Tuesday last, two English 
Juries in succession showed a similar inability to distinguish 
between fact and opinion. They were impanelled to decide 
whether a prisoner had really robbed his employers; but what 
two in one case and one in another insisted on considering was, 
whether they liked the way in which these employers carried 
on their business. Upon this question not one of the three 
had any difficulty in making up his mind. They all thought 
the conduct of the employers so bad as to exempt the 
Jury from the obligation of doing them justice. The 
issue which they put to themselves was not,—Is the 
prisoner guilty of theft? but,—Do his employers deserve 
outlawry? For outlawry, and nothing less, is what these 
jurymen really aimed at inflicting upon the unfortunate 
prosecutors. By refusing so much as to consider the bearing 
of the evidence upon the question of the prisoner’s guilt or 
innocence, they pronounced, so far as they could, that the 
prosecutors were not men to whom justice was owing. They 
had put themselves, by their own act and deed, out of the pale 
of civilised society. If every man’s hand was not against them, 
it ought to be so. Under any circumstances, this would be a 
grave conclusion for jurymen to come to. It would mean that 
they had taken the law into their own hands, and had inflicted 
the heaviest of social penalties, without hearing counsel plead 
or witnesses give their evidence. When the real offence of the 
employers in question is taken into account, the marvel is still 
greater. We wonder not merely that two, if not three, jury- 
men should have been found to pass such a sentence without 
trial, but that two, if not three, jurymen should have been 
found to think the offence attributed to the employers worthy 
of punishment at all. 

The prisoner whose guilt or innocence was thus strangely 
put aside had been a shop-walker in the Grocery Department 
of the Army and Navy Co-operative Society, and in that 
capacity was alleged to have been concerned in a very exten- 
sive system of fraud. The trial went on as usual until the 
close of the prosecuting counsel’s address; but at that point 
one of the jury rose and said that the foreman and himself 
were of opinion that Co-operative Societies were a “lot of 
blacklegs,’’—a phrase which he afterwards explained to mean 


operative Stores are carried on “ cheated honest tra 

of their livelihood.” It was in vain that the Boccoderttl me. 
the two jurors that the sole question for their considerat: 
was whether the prisoner had really committed the off 
with which he stood charged. What he defined as the 
question for their consideration was not the sole questi 
that these jurors thought proper to consider. They chose 
add to it the question whether men who had, s0 to gq 
pleaded guilty to the charge of carrying on a co-operative 
store, had any right to look for justice at the hands ¢ 
their countrymen, and this question seemed to two jurors 
to be too plain to need discussion, The Directors ang 
Managers of the Army and Navy Co-operative Societ 
being a “lot of blacklegs,” had forfeited all right 2 
the protection of the law. It might have been though 
perhaps, that this declaration on the part of these Jury. 
men was only an ingenious method of getting excused 
from further attendance, If their plea was accepted, the 
would get out of the box at once, and for that day, at all 
events, be free to go about their business. But when this had 
actually happened, another incident occurred which showed 
that this theory was, at all events, not universally true, Two 
other jurors took the places of the two who felt so much doubt 
of their own freedom from prejudice, and the rest of the day 
was spent in trying the case. When the Recorder had summed 
up, the Jury retired, and at the end of about an hour they 
came back into Court to announce their hopeless disagreement, 
Eleven out of the twelve, it seemed, had come to a conclusion, 
and were ready to give a verdict in accordance with it. But 
one still held out. He could not satisfy himself that the 
prisoner had not been the victim of a conspiracy,—the only 
ground, apparently, for holding this to be possible being the 
circumstance that his employers were the Army and Navy (o- 
operative Society. They were bad enough for anything ; con- 
sequently, they were bad enough for this. With a juror of 
this way of thinking, there was plainly nothing to be done, and 
he and his fellows were accordingly discharged without giving 
a verdict. 

The case has, no doubt, a ludicrous side to it, but it has 
serious side as well. Justice in England largely rests upon 
the assumption that the average Juryman may be trusted to 
give a fair verdict upon the facts as laid before him; that he 
will not be led away by any a prior? considerations, such as 
his feelings towards the class to which the prosecutor or the 
prisoner belongs; that he will feel that the objects of his dis- 
like and those of his love have an equal title to receive their 
deserts at his hands. Is it really true that English tradesmen 
are so completely a prey to class prejudice, that they are no 
longer willing to protect the members of Co-operative Societies 
against robbery? It is noi the immediate result of this pre- 
judice that is the worst feature of the case. That, if need be, 
can be easily remedied in the future. It may become neces- 
sary to exclude shopkeepers from juries which have to try a 
servant of a Co-operative Society, or to send all such cases 
before a special jury. But when one or other of these 
precautions had been taken, the fact would remain that 
English Shopkeepers—the natural representatives of the 
English Middle-class—are ignorant enough and dishonest 
enough to treat Co-operative distribution as an offence, 
which deprives those who commit it of that protec. 
tion against robbery which it is the object of the laws 
against theft to ensure to every citizen. We say, ignor- 
ant enough and dishonest enough, but really it is the ignor- 
ance more than the dishonesty that is surprising. If the 
Co-operative Societies were really all that these Jurors think 
them, it would hardly be matter for wonder if English Shop- 
keepers regarded a charge brought by them against their ser- 
vants as one of those quarrels among thieves which are chiefly 
interesting as helping honest men to come by their own, But 
the sole reason for affixing this character to Co-operative 
Societies is that they have undersold the Shopkeepers, That 
is the one thing that they have done to earn the title of black- 
legs. It is not strange that the shopkeepers should be angry 
when they see members of the Services becoming traders on 
their own account. It is unreasonable, indeed, because a ser- 
vant of the State has a right to spend his leisure how he 
likes; and unless the Government is prepared to make good 
the loss which its servants would sustain by being forced 
to buy at retail instead of at wholesale prices, it has no 
business to forbid his giving a part of it to getting the 
necessaries of life at a cheaper rate. Still, unreasonable as the 
anger of the shopkeepers is, it is not unnatural; whereas, the 
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i can whe have, in fact, done nothing but rival them 
+ pasiness, strikes us as something altogether out of the 
ono They would not refuse to convict a man who had 
robbed a prother-shopkeeper, though that brother-shopkeeper 

‘cht have taken away half their customers. Why should 
feel so differently when, instead of a brother-shopkeeper, 


ean is a Joint-Stock Company ? 





THE LONG VACATION. 

ULY, the pace of progress in England is “killingly 

slow.” Among the good things which the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was expected to bestow upon its supporters and the 
wuntry, were cheap law and speedy justice. It took close 
ypon a quarter of a century before any attempt was made to 
reform judicial procedure, whether in the Courts of Common 
law or Chancery. It took twenty years more until the 
«Courts that were manifold dwindled to divers Divisions of 
one,” thereby avoiding one of the chief causes of delay and 
expense to suitors. It has taken half a century to bring 
about any abatement of another of the great legal nuisances, 
the suspension of all law for a quarter of the year. Now that 
the abatement has been made, it is a very halting remedy, 
indeed. The Council of Judges has been educated up to 
accept, at the dictation of the Lord Chancellor, a reform which 
it rejected by an overwhelming vote when proposed by the 
Lord Chief Justice two years ago, and has actually consented 
to shorten the Long Vacation,—by nearly a fortnight. The 
sittings are to end on August 12th, instead of the 10th, and 
are to begin again on October 24th, instead of November 2nd. 
After the tremendous flourish of trumpets with which the 
Lord Chancellor’s intentions were promulgated in the leading 
journal, it is somewhat astonishing to find what a poor little 
result has followed. It is to be supposed that Lord Selborne 
knew what he was about, and that no better measure could 
have been extracted from his colleagues on the Bench. But 
it is to be hoped that neither he nor his colleagues suppose 
that they have satisfied the public demand in this matter. If 
awhole month had been bodily cut off the Long Vacation at 
the end, if the siltings were to begin on October 2nd, in- 
stead of November 2nd, it is possible that if the public would 
not have been satisfied completely and for ever, yet it would 
have had its mouth stopped for a very long time. As it is, in 
these miserable thirteen days it has only been given enough to 
make it ask for more. 

What the public asks, and has asked for a century, and will 
continue to ask until it gets a satisfactory answer, is,—Why 
should there be a Long Vacation at all? Why for a fifth 
of the year should there not only be no Courts sitting, 
but the possibility of preparation for the time when the 
Courts begin to sit again be denied to suitors or would- 
be suitors? Why should not only the Judges, but the 
Registrars and other officials, get ten weeks’ holiday at the pub- 
lic expense, and meanwhile the public themselves not be allowed 
to carry on their own legal business, and deliver pleadings, and so 
make their cases ripe for the return of the holiday-makers ? 

It cannot be said that Judges alone, of all public servants, 
require ten or twelve weeks’ holiday at a stretch. They, no doubt, 
work their brains harder than the ordinary Mr. Ten-to-four ; 
but then they also are paid in thousands, while he is paid in 
hundreds, and their work has considerably more variety and con- 
siderably less drudgery than his. Moreover, it is only the Judges 
of the High Courts who need this lengthy repose. The County- 
Court Judges, who are made of the same stuff, and work even 
harder, do not get more than a month or six weeks. But even 
if the work of the Judges were so tremendous as to need such 
lengthy relaxation, the holiday ought not to be taken, to the 
detriment of the public, by the whole body at once. If a Long 
Vacation be indeed necessary, it should be taken by the Judges 
In rotation. It may be urged that there are not enough 
Judges to be able to spare half a dozen at atime. This is, 
no doubt, true; but it is a reason for having more Judges, 
not for taking them all off work together. More Judges, in- 
deed, are imperatively required. The abolition of the Long 
Vacation would make the requirement even more apparent 
than itis. A serious curtailment of it might, for the moment, 
make the requirement less apparent. But the relief, if any 
(which, in the present state of the Cause Lists, is doubtful), 
would only be for the moment. Every improvement in 
the law, and every increase of facilities given to the suitor, 
will for a long time to come increase the number. of cases 
and of suitors. But the question of legal vacations must be 


The present inadequate staff may be an additional reason for 
curtailing vacations ; it cannot be an adequate reason for 
keeping them as they are. 

Nor is there any reason why, even if the Courts are shut, 
there should be a stoppage put to pleadings which are matters 
between the parties, and would not interfere with the august 
repose of Judges. It is easy to understand, however, that the 
Judges are averse to any shortening of the Long Vacation, 
whether for themselves or others. Having attained to 
that haven of rest, the Bench, they desire to enjoy their 
dignity with as much oéum as possible. Moreover, remember- 
ing the terrible wear-and-tear which, as leaders of the Bar, 
they have had to undergo, perhaps beyond all other professional 
men, they naturally carry with them a notion that the Long 
Vacation is an ordinance of Providence and a necessity of Nature. 
But though the exhausted “ nature” of Queen’s Counsel may 
require to “ know no law ” for twelve weeks, it is by no means 
clear that the hungry junior, the eager solicitor, and the 
anxious suitor are in need of the same vacuum. The hungry 
junior, indeed, has not given tongue on the question. He has 
no means of doing so. But if the silent evidence of his 
multitudinous presence in the neighbourhood of the Vacation 
Court can be trusted, he would plump for the abolition of 
the Vacation, if only because it might lead to a more equal 
distribution of briefs. The Solicitors have spoken with no 
uncertain voice in favour of the reform. Indeed, as solicitors 
mostly hunt in couples, if not in trios or quartets, and can, 
therefore, always have an alter ego to represent them when 
away, it is obvious that the closing of the Courts for so many 
days simply means the loss of so many chances of making 
money. It is pretended, however, that the anxious suitor 
is only anxious for his holiday as soon as August comes, 
and that he would be the first to cry out, if he was dragged 
back to recover his property or clear his character very long 
before November. It may be that in days when nearly all 
England was devoted to agriculture, and wanted to go off and 
do its harvesting and autumnal ploughing, and the inhabitants 
of cities could get all their cases heard in a few days of Guild- 
hall sittings or Assizes, that this pretence was a reality. But 
it can hardly be put forward as a serious argument to-day. 
Indeed, the suitor, as represented by the lay Member of Par- 
liament, has shown dangerous symptoms of rebellion, and of 
taking the law into his own hands. Two years ago, a 
motion to curtail the Long Vacation was only defeated in the 
House of Commons by a few votes, A gallant attack on that 
institution, led by Mr. H. Fowler, last year, in the debate on 
the new Rules of Procedure, failed, because the actual motion 
made would not have had the desired effect, and was made 
in a House almost wholly consisting of lawyers, not because 
the sense of the House was against it. In fact, the Long 
Vacation is advantageous only to a score or two of leading 
barristers, to her Majesty’s Judges, and perhaps to some of 
those ornamental young gentlemen who call, as it were, at 
the Bar, on the road to the county bench or a seat in Par- 
liament. To every one else, it is an obstruction. To the 
suitors, it is an unmitigated wrong, a delay and denial of 
justice, clean contrary to the provisions of Magna Charta “ in 
that case made and provided.” Nor will it be long before 
another attack is made on this antiquated institution. The days 
of the Long Vacation will soon be cut even shorter than they 
now are. If the Council of Judges do not educate themselves 
up to the cutting place, as another august council is in the 
habit of doing, rash and irreverent outsiders may try their own 
hands at the scissors, and perhaps cut it off altogether. Some 
way or another, we may be quite sure that the reform will get 
itself effected, and our sons will wonder how it was that the 
interests of the many were so long sacrificed to the convenience 
of the few. 





THE DOMINION OF AUSTRALIA. 


HE Australian Conference has been in one way a success, 

It was supposed that the jealousies of the Colonies were 

still too keen to allow of Federation, but the pressure of events 
has been severe, the necessity for union in foreign policy has 
convinced the people, and the local statesmen are unusually 
resolute. The Delegates, by avoiding one or two delicate ques- 
tions, one of them being the site of the capital, have obtained 
unanimity, and have resolved “that the time has arrived at 
which a complete Federal Union of the Australian Colonies can 
be attained.” They have therefore drawn up a Bill, to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, under which all Colonies which accept 





treated independently of the question of the supply of Judges. 


the measure shall form a Federation, to be called, doubtless, 
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either the “ Australian Dominion” or the “ Dominion of the 
Pacific,” and to be governed, as regards most national 
matters, by a Federal Council. This Council is to consist 
of two members for each free Colony, and one for each 
Crown Colony, who will be appointed, we believe, by the 
Legislatures, though this is not stated in the telegrams. That 
is, however, the obvious intention ; and it is expected, more- 
over, as we judge from some ad interim arrangements, that one 
of the Councillors will always be the Premier of the Colony 
represented. _The Council will meet once a year, choosing as 
its place of meeting each capital alternately, and will control 
all relations with Pacific islanders, measures of defence, the 
laws of marriage, divorce, naturalisation, quarantine, patents, 
copyright, bills of exchange, the enforcement of criminal 
procedure, and “some other matters” not specified. Their 
decisions will be operative Acts, binding upon all subjects of 
the Dominion, and will be sanctioned by Her Majesty, through 
the Governor of the Colony in which the meeting is held. 

It is obvious that this Constitution differs very widely from 
that of the Canadian Dominion. There is no provision for a 
Governor-General, and none for direct election, no Australian 
Ministry is contenrplated, and, so far as the telegrams inform 
us, no Executive other than the Council itself is so much as 
hinted at. It is expected, obviously, that the Federal Council 
will act in Executive matters as a Cabinet, divide the work asa 
Cabinet does, and concede such headship as may be necessary to an 
elected Chairman. That scheme as an intermediate one may work, 
for the Councillors will, at first at all events, be the represen- 
tative men of Australia, and will not be more numerous than 
a Cabinet ; but, of course, it must be ultimately expanded. It 
will be nearly impossible to watch over Colonial Defence with- 
out permanent officials, quite impossible to create a Navy 
without a Minister of Marine, and most difficult to keep up 
the correspondence with the mother-country through Governors 
to be changed in each succeeding year. We do not believe either 
that free peoples like those of Australia will long permit vital 
questions like the laws of marriage and divorce, questions im- 
pinging closely upon religious sentiment, to be decided without 
direct popular representation. It will be necessary, moreover, 
very soon to create a central Exchequer, or the officers of the 
defensive services cannot be regularly paid; nor do we quite see 
how the Council can work, unless some method of increasing its 
powers, with the consent of the component Colonies, is em- 
bodied in the Act. These, however, are details, the main fact 
being that Australians recognise the necessity of a Federation, 
and of a common governing body, with direct and compul- 
sory authority over those laws, marriage, divorce, con- 
scription, commerce, and criminal procedure, which more 
than any others tend to create and maintain separate 
nationality. That is an immense step forward, and we 
do not doubt that when the plan has been reviewed 
in the Colonial Office, and re-debated in the Colonies, the 
details will be moulded into a definite and practicable shape. 
The central idea, that a Cabinet is to legislate as well as govern, 
only embodies the fact already existing in England and Canada ; 
and a revisory power could safely be entrusted, subject to the 
veto of the Crown, to the Federal Council itself. 

The Delegates evidently contemplate much correspondence 
before these details are settled, for they have arranged that 
until the Act is passed, the Premiers of the Colonies shall 
form a Standing Committee to watch over its progress, with 
power, should it be needful, to call a Convention to consider 
the proposals laid before them, Such a Convention will, 
undoubtedly, be necessary ; but correspondence with Australia 
is now not long delayed, and we may hope that by next year the 
complete draft of a working Bill, unanimously accepted by the 
Colonies, may be sent home to be passed. The general sentiment 
in England is for Federation, the Australian Premiers are not 
likely to be dilatory, and the pressure of the convict question 
may prove most severe, There is a Declaration of Independ- 
ence hidden in that question, as well as a possibility of 
European war. The Australians do not mean to allow all the 
worst villains of France to wander about their continent, even 
if they have to establish a Passport Law, or to defend their 
capitals by a torpedo service against a French fleet. They are, 
even as matters stand, and without English assistance, a good 
deal more powerful than the Tonquinese, 








AGNOSTIC EXAMINATIONS IN RELIGION. 
HE controversy which has been going on at Oxford is 
really due in much greater measure to the almost exces- 


tolerance on the one side, or scepticism on the other, 
Dissenters were relieved from the obligation of passin 
theological test in order to obtain a University Degree, a 
feeling still prevailed that those who do not regard the ald 
examination in religious knowledge as a test, and who are ’ 
fectly willing to undergo it, should be permitted to undergo ; 
and not be forced to accept the alternatives provided by the 
University for those who feel scruples on the subject, Of 
course, the assumption generally made was that none Would 
undergo this examination in religious knowledge who did 
not in some sense regard the subject-matters in which 
they were to be examined with reverence, and who were not 
prepared to look at it as an examination in the foundations 
of their faith, rather than in antiquarian matters bearing oy 
ecclesiastical history. When, then, it was announced that on 
of the Oxford Examiners in these subjects was to be a Dis. 
senter who, even though he does himself look upon the subject. 
matter of the examination in this light, might very easily hg 
succeeded by others who would feel an utter scorn for the credulity 
of any one who could regard it from that poimt of view, no wonder 
that a shock was felt by those who had retained their old feeling 
about the examination, and who very naturally dreaded lest that 
examination should be transformed into a mockery and a faree, It 
may be, and we suppose is quite true, as the Provost of Queen's 
wrote to Tuesday’s Times, that this religious examination wag 
formerly conducted by the Examiners in Classics, who need 
not have been members of the Church of England at all, 
and who might, therefore, have easily included Noncon. 
formists like Mr. Horton,—though as mere classical proficiency 
would then have been put in the front of the battle, the fact of 
their Nonconformity might easily have escaped remark. But 
the fact that the shock to religious feeling was veiled under the 
old arrangement, and that it comes out into prominence under 
the new, is not one that makes any difference in the character, 
or even in the propriety of the feeling itself. The real mistake, 
as it seems to us, lies in making the religious examination com. 
pulsory on all who cannot profess a positive religious scruple 
against it. This of itself almost compels a great many agnostic 
Nonconformists, to whom such a scruple would be impossible, to 
pass through it; and if we understand the Provost of Queen's 
aright, a great many Nonconformists, some of whom may 
feel as Anglicans felt about the examination in religious 
knowledge, but very many of whom are as likely as not to 
be pure agnostics, and to look upon it much as they would 
look upon an examination in the Greek or Roman mythology, 
do as a matter of fact pass through the examination, and do not 
pretend to allege a scruple on the subject. The result is that 
a great deal more scandal has been caused by the exposure of 
the light in which both examiners and examinees practically 
regard the examination, than by the special nomination which 
brought the difficulty to light. Mr. Horton is admitted to 
be the last man in the world to make the examination an 
irreverent one, but it is clearly perceived that the sort of 
pleas offered for the examination, and the statements now 
officially made about it, show that the examination might 
easily become a very irreverent one, and that, too, in the hands 
of a man to whom there could not be any such formal objec 
tion sa there is to Mr. Horton himself. So far as we can 
judge, the remedy is very simple. Either the examination in 
religious knowledge as a Pass examination should be abolished 
altogether,—leaving such candidates as choose, to go out in 
Honours in religious subjects, as they do in the University of 
London, where it very rarely indeed happens, we imagine, that 
any agnostic would think of showing his proficiency in subjects 
for which he feels something like scorn,—or else an alternative 
for it should be offered at the arbitrary option of the candidates, 
and not to such only as can profess religious scruples against 
submitting to such an examination. It is obvious enough that 
the very persons who are least likely to feel religious scruples in 
learning by rote the Articles of the Church of England, and 
writing out the regular book-knowledge about them, are those 
who are most likely to look on the whole affair as a bit 
of pure antiquarianism, without any relation to their own 
faith. And yet such men as these would hardly choose religious 
knowledge by preference as the subject of their examination, 
if any other subject which interested them more and was to 
no greater difficulty were offered as an alternative for it. If 
seems clear to us that the University of Oxford should either 
abolish altogether the Pass examination in religious knowledge, 
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choose without relation to moral scruples which he did not 


=, do think there is a legitimate and a strong ground 

of objection to forcing on agnostics or quasi-agnostics an 

examination in subjects regarded by some of their con- 

temporaries as sacred, while they themselves, with others 

of their contemporaries, may regard them as not very 

different in kind from the ancient mythologies. The mere 

fact that they are regarded as matters of faith by some, 

makes them something quite different from mere matters 

of history to those who would otherwise so regard them. 

It is hardly possible for those who look down on their 
contemporaries for believing, to get up the subject-matter of 
that credulous belief without a sneer in their hearts,—and that 
sneer seems to us much more dangerous to religion than any 
ignorance as to the external history of religion could possibly 
be. This is, we take it, what has alarmed, and rightly alarmed, 
the religious party in Oxford,—not the selection of Mr. Hor- 
ton, who is probably as good a man for Examiner as could 
be found, but the evidence that there is nothing to prevent an 
agnostic, or & downright unbeliever, from being put in Mr. Hor- 
ton’s place ; and worse still, that there is nothing to prevent even a 
reverent and or thodox examiner from feeling compelled to pass 
men who have shown a competent knowledge of the subject of 
examination, even though they should treat the whole sub- 
ject as if it were astory of obsolete superstitions. We do not see 
that there was any remedy for this evil in vetoing theappointment 
of Mr. Horton. That appointment has been vetoed, but a very 
much less reverent man might be nominated in his place, and 
yet no one be the wiser. The only remedy is to extinguish at the 
very least the compulsory character of the examination, and to 
admit none to it who do not positively select it in preference to 
examination in a secular subject of equal difficulty. The “con- 
science clause” can have no application to a subject in relation to 
which the least sensitive consciences are the most cold and indif- 
ferent. You might as well make it the one legitimate excuse for 
escaping an examination in music that the candidate has so sensi- 
tive an ear that he could not pass through the practical tests 
without pain to his auditory nerve, as make it the only excuse for 
escaping a theological examination that the candidate must have 
spiritual scruples against encountering it. In the one case, you 
would oblige all persons of obtuse and unmusical ears to go 
through a musical examination precisely because they are unfit 
for it; and in the other case, you do oblige all those persons 
who happen to have obtusely unspiritual minds to accept an 


_ examination which will probably increase that obtuseness, and 


which will certainly illustrate it. 

We should like to add a word on the very undesirable 
character of a Pass examination in the Thirty-nine Articles, 
even for members of the Church of England, at such 
a time as the present. In a day when the deepest points of 
faith are really at issue, and when nobody can pretend that the 
form of the Thirty-nine Articles is in any degree well adapted 
to clear up, or even lighten, fundamental difficulties, it seems to 
us an anachronism to ask young men to pass an examination in 
the Thirty-nine Articles as a part of their Degree examination. 
The truth is that this is a subject exceedingly ill adapted for an 
elementary examination in religious knowledge, and had it not 
constituted part of the examination, the present excitement could 
never have arisen. Mr. Horton would not have been in the least 
objectionable as an Examiner in Scripture knowledge, and would 
in all probability never have been objected to. That examinees 
in Divinity should be expected to understand something of the 
history of our formularies, is reasonable enough. But nothing 
seems to us so unfortunate as that Pass men should be examined, 
unless at least they happen to feel a conscientious objection, 
which they are then least likely to feel if they have no sort of 
interest in the subject,—in antiquated formule which hardly 
express adequately the faith of a single living man of any 
earnestness, whether he belongs to the Anglican Church or not. 


THE ULTIMATE RESIDUUM. 

CONTROVERSY arose a few weeks ago which, but that 
Editors rather shirked it, would have become a bitter 

one, about the possibility of complete retrogression from a 
civilised state. A Fantee negro, who had been educated in 
England, had embraced the Ministry, and had married a white 
wife, was represented by a novelist as, on his return to his own 
country, throwing off his clothes, relapsing into fetichism, and 
becoming once more in all respects a savage Fantee. A great 


many writers declared this to be impossible, and, moreover, an 
insult to Christianity ; while a great many more bore witness 
that similar cases had been repeatedly known, both in Liberia 
and Australia, and the wilder parts of Spanish America. There 
is, we believe, no doubt of the facts, and as little that the easy 
theory of insanity does not explain them all; and if those who 
denied them had talked to experienced London philan- 
thropists, the people who really know the very lowest class, 
their incredulity would speedily have disappeared. We do 
not believe there is a single man or woman engaged in benc- 
volent work in London, whether clergyman, or missionary, or 
doctor, or manager of charities, who does not acknowledge that, 
below the poor, and outside the criminal class, there exists a 
residuum of men and women who are not bad, or corrupt, or 
vile, in any usual sense of those words, so much as distinotly 
savage,—who reject civilisation in foto, and in rejecting it make 
the work of improvement inconceivably hard. And these phil- 
anthropists, if exceedingly experienced, and reflective besides, 
as happens occasionally, will further acknowledge that of all 
small difficulties, the difficulty of convincing comfortable Philis- 
tines that such people really exist is one of the greatest. 


We are all or nearly all aware that savages are, and that some 
of them prefer savage life; but then we are all convinced that 
this, in some unknown way, is a consequence of their dark skins. 
White savages, we hold, cannot exist, but only people who, if 
trouble enough were taken and money enough were spent, would 
become, at least to an endurable degree, civilised persons. They 
do not wish, it is alleged, to be savages, and are only forced 
into that condition by the pressure of circumstances, lasting, per- 
haps, for generations. That comforting theory may, of course, be 
true, as it may be true of the Digger Indians, the Veddahs, and 
the Andamanese, for we hardly know what effects generations 
of untoward circumstance will cause; but most philan- 
thropists of wide experience would deny it. They say with one 
voice that in all European capitals there are a few thousands of 
persons who form a residuum, who hate civilisation with a 
hatred which is incurable by any fear, or any reward, or any 
searchingness of inspection. If the climate is cold, they will 
wear clothes—they will hardly do that in Naples—but that is 
the sole concession they will make to the claims of civilisation. 
They will clean nothing, and preserve nothing, and provide 
for nothing. If there are doors and they are cold, they will burn 
the doors. If they want a fire and no wood is handy, they 
will tear off skirting-boards, or burn the balusters of a stair- 
case. Itis useless to give them furniture, for they prefer to 
camp; hopeless to provide them cloacae, for they will not use 
them—read Mr. Glazier in the Nineteenth Century, and re- 
member what he means—vain to store food for them, 
for they will consume it all at once. They will work when 
there is nothing to eat, but if they are full, they abhor 
work until they are empty again. They are not crimiwals 
as a rule, any more than the wild tribes are; but they are 
savages, loving above all things to live lives untrammelled 
by the infinite series of minute restraints and obligations 
which, if you think of it, go to make up civilisation. It is 
possible to live without washing, or decency, or furnitures 
or foresight, or care; and they prefer so to live, though the 
result seems to the civilised unqualified misery and pain. They 
do not think it unqualified, but qualified very greatly by 
their freedom, holding only three things:to be essential,— 
food, sleep, and wives; and only three to be luxuries, more 
food, drink, and tobacco,—just as millions do in Africa, 
Australia, and some rare but extensive tracts of Southern Asia. 
And the philanthropists will tell you yet another and stranger 
thing,—that these savages are not all hereditary ; that they are 
recruited from above; that their life, with its contempt for 
wants and bonds, has an attraction; and that their own 
heaviest and most urgent task is to prevent the class next above 
suddenly giving up the fight, and dropping down despairing, 
yet relieved, among the savages whose lives are free from effort, 
and from thought, and from shame. Every day some family 
does so drop, and in bad years so many, that observers quietly 
looking on doubt whether even Mr. Glazier’s tremendous 
remedy can be trusted, and whether the savages of the 
great cities will gradually kill themselves out. They have not 
done so yet, and it is doubtful whether they ever will, whether 
they are not protected by facts which have their roots deep down 
in human nature. Civilised man has not observed himself very 
carefully yet, though he has held the microscope over some 
savage tribes; but it is probable that in every civilised com- 
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munity there is a per-centage both of men and women to whom 
the first condition of external civilisation, the incessant taking 
of minute trouble, is utterly hateful, and who if left to them- 
selves would not take it, but would prefer a condition of pure 
savagery. The rich, of course, seldom reveal the disposition, 
because others take the trouble for them; but every year 
the papers mention a few cases, some man or woman with 
money who has died camped on a mattress in a fireless room, 
so foul that the Sanitary Inspector has to send in scavengers. 
Thej unhappy inmate, it is generally said, had bread and milk 
brought every day, but never bought anything else, or cleaned 
anything, or attempted to secure so much as a change of 
raiment. The story is usually quoted as an instance of miser- 
liness ; but it is really an outbreak of the savage impatience of 
orderliness, decency, and petty restraint which breeds the 
savages of great cities, and which, as those who doubt our 
statements may remember with advantage, constantly breaks 
out in some children, and is denounced by perplexed mothers 
and bewildered servants as a passion of untidiness. There are 
children, as all doctors know, who seem half insane in their 
hatred of the minute but constant trouble which alone 
keeps children neat; and young men whom nothing can 
compel to the commonest observances of civilisation. The 
number of such persons, of course, is much greater in great 
cities, partly because those who feel this impulse fly to 
alleys for concealment, but chiefly because it is the miserable 
who are tempted by savagery, and find in it a relief. The 
unskilled labourer and his wife, who earn possibly only twelve 
shillings a week, who know nothing, and who are pressed by no 
public opinion, are constantly tempted to throw off the burden 
of respectability, abandon furniture, give up the small decencies 
and formalities of life,and camp in a room on straw, as uncleanly 
and nearly as free as savages would be. They live from hand to 
mouth, shift from room to room, are beyond prosecution for 
money, drink if they have the cash, smoke somehow 
whether they have it or not, and are as indifferent to 
opinion or society, or any earthly thing, except the order 
of an employer, often himself a labourer, as dogs or 
horses would be. When that process has commenced early, 
or gone on long, all enjoyments are superseded by the single 
one,—freedom from restraint; and the family are savages, 
Fantees, not incurable, it may be, but incurable by any effort 
such as is now made, as far beyond the reach of sanitary laws 
or the like as the majority of Africans. Put four such families 
into the neatest of houses, and in a week it will be like a stye in 
ruins. They defy taxation, evade inspection, and present to 
officious philanthropy a front which, especially just now, when 
they are irritated to madness by the suddenly aroused inquisitive- 
ness of the police and the rich, is often very dangerous. 
If their rookeries are cleared, they will crowd still further 
together, descend into the cellars, as in Berlin, or, as in 
parts of Paris and Naples, abandon the pretence of house- 
keeping altogether, and live habitually in the open air. 


What is the cure for such a class, which makes all effort to 
secure sanitary comfort futile, and constantly endangers the class 
just above, which, again, both hates and dreadsit ? We cannot 
find that those who know them best conceive of any. The 
Clergy say they are comparatively few, and hope, with Mr, 
Glazier, that as civilisation filters down they may die out; but 
of directly improving methods they say little, and they 
are, as we gather from many statements, secretly despair- 
ing, rather anxious to prevent the very poor from becoming 
savages, than ready to repeat efforts which they know by ex- 
perience to be futile. There are tribes which Missionaries avoid, 
as being beneath the level at which Christianity can be under- 
stood; and there are groups of families whom the sanitary 
reformer prefers not to see, satisfied that his energy will be all 
in vain. We suppose force, directed by enlightenment, would 
cure them; but force cannot be employed, and without it the 
brain grows fatigued in the effort to think out any method 
which, if we had millions of money and unnumbered agents, 
would be of the least use. A religion might do it, as it has 
done in part for the Hindoos; but we cannot make a re- 
ligion, and the Clergy already strain their consciences by 
talking as if the Evangelists had made cleanliness, or even the pre- 
vention of epidemics, part of the Moral Law. There is nothing 
to be done, that we see, except to cut off recruits by educating 
all above the savages, to insist on supplying drainage and 
water where we can, and to keep up an incessant worry on the 
landlords, who occasionally can exercise some sort of pressure. 








And if we are to do the last effectually, we must lot thowauah 
landlords make profits; and if they make profits, there are 
miserable families ready to descend into savagedom, and 80 the 
weary round goes on endlessly. Only, if we keep on, we ma 
hope that the round will become a spiral, perpetually growi : 
smaller, until at last, some fine day, when savagery is reduced tg 
a spot, we may treat it as a form of insanity, and s0 fing) 
stamp it forcibly out. At all events, when we have done all we 
mean to do for the next ten Sessions, we sball not have cured 
this master-evil of all. 





ATHLETIC GAMES. 

CT is characteristic of the times that the refusal of the 

Nottinghamshire Cricket Club to play Lancashire next 
season, has produced as great an excitement and almost, as man 
leading articles as if Mr. Gladstone had refused to meet Lord 
Salisbury at dinner, or the Opposition had determined never tg 
divide against the Government next Session. Nor is it ty 
cricket alone, among games, that this immense importance jg 
attached. The victory of the Blackburn Rovers in the Associa, 
tion Challenge Cup contests at football last year, was hailed 
by thousands of the population of Lancashire with as mucho 
more enthusiasm than the defeat of the Conservatives in 1899, 
The Oxford and Cambridge Boatrace and Athletic Sports 
almost drive politics out of the newspapers; and the state 
of No. 7’s digestion, or the exact amount to which Boy 
feathers under water, become keener topics of public anxiety 
than “ what the Swede intends, or what the French.” 

This public interest in games and sports seems to become 
keener every year. It has quite eclipsed the public interest in 
“Sport,” so called, such as horse-racing, which is only kept alive 
by the fact that it supplies people with a convenient Stock 
Exchange, on which they may gamble and lose their hundreds 
or “tenners,” or their shillings and coppers, according to their 
means. The importance of Athletic Sports grows, and is likely 
to grow for a long time to come. For the area of those who 
either personally take part in these contests, or who throng 
to them as spectators, is continually growing. The im 
portance attached to games may, indeed, almost be said to 
be a test, it is certainly an accompaniment of civilisa. 
tion. The Olympian Games did not become of real importance 
as games, apart from their importance as a religious ceremony, 
till the brilliant period of Greek life; and the triumph of Alcibia. 
des in the chariot race was a fit emblem of the supremacy of 
Athens in the world of politics, literature, and art. Even the 
tournaments of the middle ages were not introduced into Eng. 
land till the age of chivalry, the brilliant period of the Edwards, 
when medieval art and literature were at their highest, the 
days of the completion of Westminster Abbey and of the 
writing of the “ Canterbury Tales.” But there is one great dif 
ference between the sports of ancient Greece and medizval Europe 
and modern England, in that the former had a direct reference 
to the most serious struggles of life. The cultivation of wrest: 
ling, and running, and throwing the quoit, the chariot race 
itself, were, like the medieval tournament, all useful, and in- 
tended to be useful, as preparing men for war,—the real business 
of life. Our modern games owe their popularity solely to the 
fact that they vary the sedentary occupations to which the 
bulk of the middle classes is devoted. The interest in them 
we believe to be a growing one because of the spread of 
education, and the increase in the number of those destined 
to sedentary occupations. Games are the proper occupation 
of a large part of the time spent in education. From 
Plato downwards, every educationalist has recognised the 
necessity of training the body as well as the mind, and 
games are the best training for the body. The importance 
of games and the time devoted to them in Public Schools is, 
no doubt, often excessive, and boys are apt to leave school 
having, in Professor Huxley’s phrase, acquired nothing but 
“good manners and gentlemanly proficiency in cricket.” But 
the boys wholly devoted to games are better than the boys who 
are wholly devoted to loafing. Even Mr. Max O’Rell prefers 
the English boy with his soul which too often never rises above 
cricket and football, to the French boy with plenty of esprit, but 
with his desires set on unwholesome cigars, and still more ul- 
wholesome novels. The cultivation of games has now spread 
from the great aristocratic schools such as Eton and Winchester 
to the smaller middle-class grammar schools, and signs are not 
wanting that their importance is likely to be soon recognised even 
in the public Elementary Schools. The love of games and the 
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‘ation of prowess in them thus developed in the boy 
to the man. No schoolboy whose heart has been in his 
mouth when there are four runs to get and two wickets to fall 
jn the Eton and Winchester match can ever be unmoved after- 
qards at the sight of a well-contested game, whether of cricket, 
or football, or lawn-tennis, even if when he leaves school he falls 
ont of the ranks of active combatants into those of spectators- 
‘The glamour of youthful enthusiasm clings round games and the 
heroes of games for the rest of his life, and he always likes to see 
that his school or university has been victorious in the old con- 
tests. Hence the spread of education means also the spread of 
athleticism. Every widening of the circle of schools which take 
cognizance of games widens the circle of those who even in 
mature life are, if not enthusiastic, yet interested in watching 
or reading about games and the players of games. 

But there is something more than mere memory which at- 

tracts men to games, even in mature life, and that is the desire 
of exercise, or if not of exercise pure and simple, yet of relaxa- 
tion. There can, indeed, be little doubt that much exercise is 
not good for the man who has to use his brains much. Plato 
himself, advocate for gymnastics as he was, insisted that great 
brain work and great body work could not profitably be carried 
on at the same time. Still, even the hardest brain-worker feels 
the necessity of “ breaking out” from time to time into body 
qork, as a relief. Great numbers, too, of those whose occupa- 
tions are sedentary do not have great brain work to do, and 
are not too old for games of even a violent order. To a clerk in 
gn office, the checking of figures tends to become purely 
mechanical, just as much as the particular finger - work 
a man has who works in a factory. For both of 
these classes, a Saturday afternoon devoted to football or 
«cricket is the best possible diversion, both from their work 
and from the otherwise inevitable pothouse. Both these classes 
grow with every social and commercial development. Every 
improvement in machinery, every improvement in the civilisa- 
tion of the world, increases the number of those whose daily 
occupations are sedentary. If the physique of the human race 
is to be preserved, playgrounds and games must be increased in 
proportion. In this view, the invention of the bicycle and 
tricycleis one of the greatest blessings which mechanical ingenuity 
has lately conferred upon the lower-middle class, enabling as it 
does the denizens of great cities to get, with no expense but 
that of a little wholesome labour, within sight and smell 
of country scenes and country air. The Bicycle Club, like 
the football and cricket club, by adding the glory of distinction 
‘to success, increases the number of competitors, and therewith 
the number of those who are interested in and benefited by the 
contests. The result, no doubt, is that some people indulge in 
games to an excess which is hurtful to their constitutions, or to 
their morals and success in life. There are certainly not a few 
men whose prospects in life have been ruined or seriously 
blighted by their success at games. But these are but a very 
small per centage of those who have benefited by games in their 
youth or early manhood. It is true also that the true spirit 
of games is gone when they have to rely on professional 
assistance. The notion of paying people to bowl for you 
in a match is abhorrent to the true lover of cricket. The 
development of the professional element is a process that, 
if continued, is likely to reduce the game to the level 
of billiards or horse-racing, in which the sums which can 
be won are the chief incentives to either practising them or 
taking an interest in them. The disease, however, tends to cure 
itself. The Derby is not what it was, and it is not at all im- 
probable that cricket will sink like horse-racing, if the profes- 
sional element goes on increasing. But if cricket sinks, some 
other game will rise in its place. The necessity for sports which 
‘involve violent exercise is, as we have shown, likely to be a 
continuing one; and the more wide-spread it becomes, the more 
wide-spread will be the public interest felt in the more celebrated 
contests. We do not wish to see our rival Blues become the 
badges of partisans, like the Greens and Blues of the Circus at 
Constantinople. But within limits, the public interest in 
games is a wholesome one, and is a sign of a wholesome in- 
dulgence in physical relaxation. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


(To tae EpiTor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The Spectator would not willingly be unjust, even to 
those who fail to see any close connection between the Channel 








Tunnel and the invasion of England. It is not quite fair to 
infer that we base our views on the supposition that treachery 
is now impossible, or that we are so ignorant of military 
history as to believe that formal declarations have invariably 
preceded war. Colonel Maurice’s paper is very creditable to 
his powers of research, and it takes up a good deal of space 
in the Blue-book. It has only one fault, and even that is a 
negative one. It proves nothing whatever. In place of the 
hundred instances of wars begun without formal warning—it 
was merciful of Colonel Maurice not to go back beyond 1700— 
let us have a single case in which, of two nations circumstanced 
like France and England to-day, one succeeded in preparing 
an expedition against the other without a hint transpiring. 
Take one of the cases you cite. “In 1854, the British Fleet 
entered the Black Sea, with orders to compel the Russian Fleet 
to return to Sebastopol, before the British Ambassador had left 
St. Petersburg.” Certainly, but how on earth does this prove 
that if England and Russia had been connected by a tunnel, 
and were carrying on continuous communication, as are France 
and England at this moment, Russia would not, long before 
this phase of affairs, have taken the very ordinary pre- 
cautions necessary to guard her end of the hole? And 
do you not see, Sir, the logical outcome of the last 
paragraph of your article ?—‘ Mobilisation has been re- 
duced to a science...... Heavy corps d’armée can be col- 
lected without exciting remark. [By-the-by, is this really so P] 
. +... Wecan see no reason why a French President should 
not collect 30,000 men...... and reach the British coast 
before a single Englishman was aware.” If all this means 
anything, it means that our great southern harbours must be 
prepared for a French expedition any night. There is nothing, 
in your view, to prevent a great French fleet entering Plymouth 
or Portsmouth to-morrow night, and turning our defences. We 
depend for the safety of these great Dockyards, and for that of 
the country, on the assumption that we shall have a little warn- 
ing. The defence of every country in Europe at this moment 
is based on the certainty of gaining the few hours you are calmly 
denying us. Germany is tolerably well prepared for war at this 
moment, yet she admits the necessity of forty-eight hours at 
least to put down her mines at Kiel and Wilhelmshafen. We 
do not need forty-eight hours to defend a tunnel; particularly 
little warning is required to defend a tunnel. It would be in- 
teresting, and much more to the point, had the Intelligence 
Department prepared a paper on the defence of defiles in 
history, commencing with that of Thermopylea. A tunnel is an 
ideal defile—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. 





THE MINORITY VOTE. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “‘ SpectTaTor,”’] 

Simr,—The only plan to secure the representation of Minorities 
is the simple one of having one Member to each constituency. 
The west end of Dundee would be sure to return a different 
type of Member from the eastern division of the town. So in 
Perthshire. The western division would probably return a 
Conservative, the eastern certainly a staunch Liberal. With 
these constituencies I am best acquainted, but I feel sure that 
other large constituencies would have the same experience. 
Residence alone should qualify for a county vote; any other 
qualification makes the manufacture of faggot votes certain. 

I see a difficulty in regard to Ireland not named in Lord 
Hartington’s speech of warning. I do not think Scottish 
Liberals are afraid of the extension of the suffrage in Ireland. 
We expect Mr. Parnell’s influence to be lessened, and his diffi- 
culties to be increased, when he has a larger following, and 
especially entirely new constituencies with conflicting interests, to 
manage. What we want to know is whether, if a clear majority of 
Irish representatives desire a certain policy, Mr. Chamberlain is 
first of all to move heaven and earth to secure a true representa- 
tion of Ireland, and then the moment he has secured it, to use the 
Scotch and English majority to outvote Ireland, and so condemn 
Irishmen to a hopeless and eternal minority. I have another 
reason for this question. I feel certain that the vast majority 
of Gladstonian Liberals in Scotland are in favour of immediate 
Disestablishment, I am sure that the Spectator is not aware of the 
strength of this feeling. Our loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, and the 
supreme issues of foreign policy, at the last election have caused 
us to refrain from urging this question. The existence ofa Liberal 
Government is impossible, without the solid Scotch vote. That 





vote never will be given, unless indeed some national crisis again 
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demands that we shall abstain from all division of the party 
Now, if the great majority in Scotland are for Disestablish- 
ment, are we to be represented, and are our wishes to be given 
effect to; or is Mr. Chamberlain to permit us to express our- 
selves, and then quietly use the English majority to postpone 
indefinitely the measure we deem of most consequence P If so, 
I venture to predict that our allegiance to the Liberal party 
will not stand this strain, especially in the absence of Mr. Glad- 
stone.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scortisn LiBerat. 


[For what purpose can the vote of the great majority of the 
people of the United Kingdom be used better, than to outvote a 
minority, however local and however united, on such a question 
as the disintegration of that kingdom? We should not allow 
Wales, nor Cornwall, nor even the Orkneys and Shetlands, to 
break up the United Kingdom. Nor ought we to let Ireland do 
80, unless we really believed it to be for the advantage of the 
whole kingdom, which we do not believe.-—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—In an editorial note to a letter on “ The Negative Vote,” 
you say, “No doubt, minorities are over-represented now. In 
that we heartily agree.’ Now, I cannot see how you come to 
agree with this conclusion. A study of the returns of the last 
general election appears to me to prove that the Conservative 
minority at least is under-represented. 

Take England and Wales. In 227 constituencies, returning 
368 Members, the total vote, in round numbers, was 1,522,000 
I arrive at that by adding together the highest Liberal and the 
highest Conservative vote in each case, and making a grand 
total of the whole,—perhaps a rough method. Of this 1,522,000, 
823,000 were Liberal and 699,000 were Conservative votes. 
Therefore, of every 100 votes, 53 were Liberal, and 47 Conserva- 
tive. Now, if each side were represented in proportion to their 
voting strength, the Liberals should have 53 per cent. of the 
368 Members, and the Conservatives 47 per cent. But what 
was the fact? 230, or 62 per cent., of the Members returned 
were Liberal, and only 138, or 38 per cent., were Conservatives. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bardolph Road, December 5th. Grorce W. SHEAvEs. 

[We never said that any particular minority was over-repre- 
sented; we said minorities in general were, whether Liberal, or 
Conservative, or Radical, or nondescript, and that is a matter of 
mathematical demonstration when, as Mr. Chamberlain says, six 
millions and a quarter have only just as many representatives 
as a quarter of a million. But there is nothing to prove, as yet, 
which party is most misrepresented.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NEGATIVE VOTE. 
[To tue EpiToR OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. J. Parker Smith objects to a negative vote, as carrying 
undue influence. He says, “'l'ake the case of three candidates, 
By allowing a voter to record a negative vote 
against A, you double his power, for the effect will clearly be 
the same as if he were able to vote both for B and for C.” But 
the same argument may be used of a positive vote. A positive 
vote for A is equivalent to a negative vote against B and 
against C. Surely the objection is fallacious.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Southlea, Malvern, December 3rd. S. Latnam. 

[A positive vote for A is a negative vote against both B 
and C, when there is but one vacancy to fillup. But it is not 
a negative vote against both B and C when there are two 
vacancies to fill up. But a negative vote against A is equi- 
valent to a positive vote for both B and ©, when there are two 
vacancies to fill up. And as in that case under our present 
system an elector would have two votes to give, undoubtedly 
by using one of his votes negatively and the other positively, 
he would exert more infiuence than the man who used both 
positively.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE RESIDENTIAL FREEHOLDER. 
(To tue Epitor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your article on the county franchise, last week, you 
question if the freehold qualification, with a condition of resid- 
ence attached to it, is worth contending for; because it matters 
little whether a man votes in respect of the occupation of the 
house he lives in, or the ownership of a house he does not live 
in. But you overlook the case of the man who does not legally 
occupy, but who, nevertheless, resides,—the younger member of 
a family who, by gift or by purchase, has acquired a freehold 


resides. The advocates of manhood suffrage claim in favour 
their measure that it would enfranchise this, a better edu e 
class than the average: the opponents of the faggot system dy 
not fear residential faggot votes, whilst all parties Would be 
anxious to retain or enfranchise those who acquire a quali 
tion by their own exertions. The out-voter of humble Means j 
already disfranchised by the operation of the Corrupt Pract 
Act of last Session; therefore, to disfranchise the wealthy out. 
voter, is only an act of justice; but to disfranchise the Tein 
dential freeholder, is to raise an unnecessary obstacle in the wa 
of Reform.—I am, Sir, &c., W. Eaton Young, 
Whitley Brow, Melksham, December 11th. 





THE POOR-LAW IN THE EAST OF LONDON, 
LTo THE EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—It may not be generally known to your readers that in 
some of the poorest of our East London parishes— Whitechap¢l 
Stepney, and St. George’s-in-the-East—out-door relief jg “4 
longer given. It was scarcely to be expected that so thorongh 
a measure of Poor-law reform could be carried out withoyt 
entailing some injustice towards those whom age and misfo. 
tune had brought to the threshold of the workhouse, but who, 
by their character and antecedents, would be sadly out of place 
within its walls. For the relief of these, the Tower Hamlets 
Pension Committee was formed, some six years ago, and now 
helps to support ninety-one old men and women, whose char. 
acter and homes are exceptionally good, and whose relativesare 
doing all they can to assist. The pensions are distributed by 
lady almoners, and their friendship and sympathy are as highly 
valued as the material aid they bring. The expenses of man 
agement are borne by the Committee, all contributions going 
direct to the poor. Funds are urgently needed to provide for 
the coming year. I venture to think that those who are seek. 
ing the opportunity of sharing their Christmas joys with their 
less fortunate brethren, could not do better than help to bring 
a little sunshine into the declining years of those whose life has 
been one long day of patient toil. Contributions may be sent 
to A. G. Crowder, Esq., 65 Portland Place, W.; or to Miss 
Townsend, St. Jude’s School House, Commercial Street, E,, 
from whom reports and all information may be obtained— 
I an, Sir, &c., C. W. FREMANTLE, 
The Royal Mint, E., December 10th. 





DR. BEGG AND THE SCOTCH DEMOCRACY... 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Many readers must have welcomed the thoughtful and 
comprehensive survey in last week’s Spectator of the clerical 
conditions in Scotland. It suggests a few points which are 
worthy of notice. In the numerous sketches of the late Rev, 
Dr. Begg which have appeared, one side of his life and work 
has been almost completely overlooked. A Conservative of the 
most uncompromising type in matters ecclesiastical, he wasa 
remarkable exemplification of an apparently incongruous 
character often met with in Scotland. On social and trade 
questions, Dr. Begg was entirely Democratic in his sym- 
pathies, and although in later years unable to take ap 
active part in popular movements, he was at one time 
denounced by Tories and Moderate Liberals as a dangerous 
agitator, and looked upon in the same light in which similar 
critics now regard Mr. Jesse Collings and Mr. Joseph Arch. 
Twenty-five years ago he stumped the country, holding meetings 
in towns and hamlets, at which he denounced the “ Bothie” 
system of housing agricultural labourers, urged the abolition 
of feeing markets, and propounded modes of reform which were 
considered revolutionary. For some years I had the pleasure 
of working with him in several industrial movements, and can 
bear testimony to the intensity of his convictions and his self 
sacrificing zeal. On one occasion, he addressed a large meeting, 
chiefly composed of working-men, at which he strongly con- 
demned the land-laws, exposed the miserable condition of the 
labourers and crofters, and in effect, if not in words, implied 
that the people, whose rights and claims had been so long 
ignored, would be justified in combining to demand the restora- 
tion of the property which had been stolen from them. He 
advocated Trades Unions, when to do so was a social discredit, 
and I have often heard him dilate on the tyranny of capital and 
the necessity that workmen should unite in the protection of their 
highest interests. When the Edinburgh improvement schemes 
had removed many of the poorer class of dwellings, and over- 





qualification within the limits of the constituency where he 


crowding was all-prevalent, Dr, Begg was one of the very few 
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aid a co-operative building effort which has, since 1862, pro- 
ded comfortable dwellings for many thousands, at an expendi- 
a r half-a-million, and enabled the occupiers to become 













v0 ve 
= ya — by the payment of a trifling amount over ordinary 
Deans ig rent. He wrote a book, entitled ‘ Happy Homes,” giving an 
"rActiogs account of this interesting experiment, and earnestly advocating 
thy ont, its adoption in other great centres of population. Had Dr. 
he regi, g not fallen under the influence of the clerical caste, he 
the way would have become a great Democratic leader, and we might 
OUNG, have seen in Scotland, long ere this time, an extended franchise 
and the working-out of a Liberal measure of land reform. The 
name of Dr. Begg will form a conspicuous figure in the ecclesi- 
N, astical records of Scotland, and his memory will be long 
cherished by the masses as that of a wise counsellor and a 
that in eourageous helper.—I am, Sir, &e., H. G. Rew. 
cha 
= PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S PESSIMISM. 
orough (To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ ] : 
rithout $m,—I am going to ask a favour at your hands, which I fear 
Misfor. you will think a great presumption; but the desire to call atten- 
it who, tion to a very significant utterance of Professor Huxley’s is so 
place. irresistible that I must run the risk. I will be as brief as 
a possible. 
rs “ the Tines of December 7th, Professor Huxley is reported 
> char. as observing “that the world was not constructed upon any 
08 are. plan which did, upon attentive consideration, produce amiable 
bed by feelings in the breast of the philanthropist.” Now, it must be 
righly remembered that philanthropy is, e concesso, a product,—the 
man. ultimate moral product of evolution. We have, therefore, evolu- 
going tion becoming conscious of itself, and, as it does so, becoming, 
de for ander the form of philanthropy, dissatisfied with itself; wishing, 
seek. that is, that things were otherwise, and yet unable to remedy 
their them. Now, what, I ask, is this but sheer, unmitigated, un- 
bring mistakeable Christianity ? This one fact of the consciousness 
@ hag of incurable wrong is that which binds together and is common 
» sent ground to every Christian utterance, from him who wrote the 
Miss myth of the Fall to the latest Christian apologist. More- 
LE, over, the law that expresses it has been formulated 
ed— by St. Paul, to whom it was given to discover the truth 
LE, in this matter as surely as to Mr. Darwin it was given 
+o discover evolution. In primitive man, the law takes the 
form of being under the displeasure of God; in moral 
‘man, it is conscience; in social man, it is the law; in evolu- 
tionary man, it is the sentiment of philanthropy. But every- 
‘and where it is the same,—there is something wrong in us, and we 
rical cannot cure it. Hence the justification of a revelation of power 
are from above. The specific remedy for the burden of which Pro- 
Rey, fessor Huxley complains is obtained the moment any man can 
rork ‘believe upon fair ground that we form part of a system very 
the: imperfectly understood, but other parts of which will explain 
as the mystery that cleaves to one portion of the whole. But to 
10us be assured of this in any experimental way, we must have a 
ade: revelation from those other parts sufficient to show that we have 
ym aliving interest in them. This is what Christianity professes 
an todo for us, and all arguments based upon its adaptation to 
ime: man’s spiritual and moral needs merely come to this,—that the 
ous Christian revelation starts from this admitted fact, restated 
‘lar ‘once more by Professor Huxley, that it deals with it in a per- 
ch, fectly effective manner, that it meets the precise difficulty 
ngs which philanthropy feels. 


” If further argument is needed to prove Christianity to the 
scientific mind, that can only be from analogy, i.e., by showing 





- that the methods of revelation are such as might be expected 
oe from what we know of Nature, so that there is a fair presump- 
mn tion that both have one Cause. You, Sir, have told me that 
olf. ‘this yet remains to be done, and I most sincerely accept your 
ng, decision. But will no one attempt it? Permit me to explain 
ve why I write thus. Years ago, when under the stress of 
he philosophy, falsely so called, my “ faith had almost gone, and 
ied my treadings had well nigh slipt,” evolution came, and with 
pg a grasp that I had neither the will nor the power to resist 
ae placed me within the boundaries of the Christian faith. That 
Ae Some gifted man will enable evolution to do for others what 
it, it has done for me, is the hope of my life.—I am, Sir, &c., 

nd Islip Rectory, December 10th. T. W. Fow te. 
eir 

sid PROTECTION OF PAPER SECURITIES. 

or* (To THe EpiTor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

OW Siz,—The.question diseussed in your paper of Saturday last, 


Mamely, how best to protect from theft securities payable to 








bearer deposited for safe custody with bankers, is one of very 
great importance. I think I can throw some light on the sub- 
ject, derived from my own experience. 

Very many years ago, the public were shocked by the failure 
of an old-established London Banking-house, and the painful 
discovery that securities to a large amount which had been en- 
trusted to their care had been dishonestly made away with, not 
by a subordinate, but by the partners themselves. I was at 
that time the head of a country banking firm, and we held on 
account of our clients a large amount of India Bonds, &c., 
which, for the purpose of receiving the half-yearly interest, we 
had transferred to our London correspondents. After such a 
heavy blow to public confidence as the disclosure I have re- 
ferred to, I felt it to be due to our clients to be in a position to 
show them at any time that their property was safe, and accord- 
ingly I directed the return of halves of all their India Bonds, &c., 
the counterparts, with the interest coupons attached, remaining 
in our correspondents’ hands. 

The interest continued to be received as before, and when a 
sale was desired, the half-part held by us was sent up for the 
purpose. No inconvenience whatever resulted from this arrange- 
ment, which lasted for a long series of years, and, in fact, until 
our Bank was closed, by transfer to a Joint-Stock Banking 
Company. 

The division of such securities as I have referred to (the 
separated parts being placed in different hands) seems to afford 
complete protection against fraud in respect of both sets of 
halves. Were I a London banker, I should decline receiving for 
safe custody any securities payable to bearer, unless thus 
divided. Had the River Plate Company adopted this simple 
precaution, the loss they have recently sustained would have 
been impossible. I may add that a perforated line carried 
through the security would render its division (when required) 
more easy. 

The plan I have described has already been suggested in a 
letter to the Times, some few weeks back. I merely write for 
the purpose of showing that it has been acted on with perfect 
success.—I am, Sir, &c., A Retrrep Country Banker. 

[The plan looks perfect, but does not meet depositors’ diffi- 
culty. They want to avoid keeping their bonds, but are left in 
charge of the second halves.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE LITERARY PLEBISCITE. 
{To THE EpiTor or THE “ SpecTATOR.”’] 

Sir,—In your interesting article on “ The Comparative Popu- 
larity of Literary Men,” you assume that the readers of the 
Journal of Education belong, “in general, to a special class,— 
the class of Teachers ;” and you also imply that the 500 com- 
petitors for the prize were men. Now, so fur as my personal 
knowledge enables me to judge, I should say that the readers 
of the journal in question belong at least as much to other 
classes as to that of teachers. Barristers, clergymen, and a 
great many ladies are among its regular readers; and, of about 
twenty of my own acquaintances, who, like myself, compete for 
the prizes offered every month, not one is a professional teacher, 
and almost all are girls or young married ladies. 

I may add, as I was one of the supporters of Kinglake, that 
I placed him on the list on the strength not of ‘The Invasion 
of the Crimea,” but of “ Eothen,” which, like you, I regard as 
one of the most brilliant books of the century.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Emity DEaRMAN BIRCHALL. 
Bowden Hall, Gloucester, December 11th. 





“JONATHAN SWIFT.” 

[To tHE EpiTorR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—In your critique of “Jonathan Swift” last week, you 
make a misstatement on a matter of fact, which I shall be 
obliged by your correcting. The book is not an attempt, 
ambitious or otherwise, to solve the riddle of my hero’s life, nor 
any other riddle. It is an attempt to hold the mirror up to the 
grandest and most terrible phase of nature, nothing more. The 
musty investigation of details can safely be left to the chrono. 
logists. 

I may fairly ask you to make this correction, as many who 
are capable of understanding a prose poem would never think of 
reading the plodding investigation of an historical commons 
place. It is for them I have written.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Autor or “JonatHan Swiet.” 
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ALBANO. 

Tue Lake lies calm in its mountain crown, 
And the twilight star shows clear, 

And large and solemn it gazes down 
In the mirror of the mere. 

Was it here they rowed in their crazy craft, 
Where only the ripples are,— 

The strange Lake-folk of the floating raft ? 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 


And the mountains slept, and the nights fell still, 
And the thousand years rolled by. 
Was there once a city on yon low hill, 
With its towers along the sky, 
And the cries of the war-din of long ago 
Wailed over the waters far P 
There is no stone left for a man to know 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


And the mountains sleep and the ripples wake, 
And again a thousand years, 
And the tents of battle are by the lake, 
And the gleam of the horsemen’s spears ; 
They bend their brows with a fierce surmise 
On the lights in the plain afar, 
And the battle-hunger is in their eyes. 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 


And a thousand years,—and the lake is still, 
And the star beams large and white, 
The burial chant rolls down the hill, 
Where they bury the monk at night ; 
The mountains sleep and the ripples lave 
The shore where the pine-woods are, 
And there’s little change but another grave 
Since yesterday, said the star. 
RENNELL Ropp. 





SUNSET. 

Wearine Aurora’s robe, night after night, 

Some radiant spirit rules the western sky, 
Drowning the sun-tints with such rich supply 

Of colours weaved of unremembered light, 

That it would seem the Master-painter’s might 
Had wrought anew His palette there on high, 
To tell the tired world rainbows shall not die, 

Which first His pledge of promise did indite. 

Forged newly like a steel-blue scimitar, 

The crescent Moon shines keener than of old, 

And, as the drawn sword of one armed for war, 
Marshals those hosts of crimson, green, and gold, 

Till underneath the quiet Evening Star 
The great review pales out into the cold. 

HERMAN MERIVALE. 
Eastbourne, November-December, 1883. 








BOOKS. 
—@——. 
LORD LYNDHURST.* 
We think that both as a piece of literary work, and as a 
contribution to contemporary history, this book would have 
been a better one, if it had been less in the form of a vindica- 
tion or apology. As a mere reply to Lord Campbell’s Life of 
Lyndhurst, which was published no less than fourteen years ago, 
it seems to come rather late. As a biography, it is so constructed 
as to suggest to many readers that a biographer who is so per- 
petually excusing his hero, accuses him. 

Political tergiversations at various times and upon various 
questions constitute the staple of most of the accusations that 
have been brought against Lord Lyndhurst. Charges of this 
nature ought always, we think, to be received with caution. A 
statesman ought to be a man of observation and receptivity, 
capable of profiting by the additions continually made to 
political knowledge, and of advancing with the times. If his 
active career extends, like Lord Lyndhurst’s, over more than forty 
years, it is a serious defect, if he can apply to the questions arising 





* A Life of Lord Lyndhurst. By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B, London: John 
Murray. 1883. 


[December 15, 1889, 

Re 
in the latter part of such a period no more enlarged views than, 
he set out with. Itis only when changes of opinion can be attri. 
buted either to capricious feebleness of mind or character, op 
when they are so timed as to advance personal interests, that 
they are justly destructive of confidence. 


We think that several of Lord Lyndhurst’s most conspicuoyg 
inconsistencies may be referred to causes which do him no dig, 
credit. Upon the Catholic question, the reasons for a change of 
policy which convinced the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert 
Peel may well have convinced him. So upon the Corn Lay 
question, as his strength did not lie in political economy or gta. 
tistics, he may reasonably have deferred to the opinions of such 
of his colleagues as were more deeply versed in those branches 
of political knowledge. He is said by Lord Campbell to havg 
been in his early days a Jacobin. Sir Theodore Martin denigg 
this statement, and shows gocd grounds for doubting it. But 
the matter is of little moment. It is clear from the dates that 
if Lyndhurst was a Jacobin at all, it was when he was very 
young. There is nothing to show that he had any personal en@ 
to serve by being a Jacobin, or by ceasing to be one. The really 
serious charge which weighed heavily against him during a con. 
siderable portion of his life has reference to a period many 
years later. It was, to put it with absolute plainness, this,—that 
shortly after his extraordinary abilities had become known to the 
world through the defence of Watson, who was tried for high 
treason in 1817, he, being and being known to his friends 
to be in political opinions a strong Liberal, went over to 
the then Tory Government, in consideration of having a seat 
in Parliament for a Government borough provided for him 
at once, and of the Chief Justiceship of Chester and the 
Solicitor-Generalship in near expectancy. We think Sir 
Theodore Martin: has treated this charge far too lightly. He 
does little more than quote from Hansard, Lyndhurst’s own 
defence, often repeated in the House of Lords, and pronounce it 
to be triumphant. But in truth the evidence on which the 
charge is founded is very weighty. Lord Campbell may be an 
inaccurate and prejudiced witness, though we cannot agree with 
Sir T. Martin in regarding him as a worthless one. But 
the first Lord Denman, whom Sir T. Martin sneers at as a 
bitter Whig partisan, was one of the most upright of mankind, 
in whom abhorrence of falsehood amounted to a passion. There 
must be many men yet living who remember enough of Lord 
Denman to be painfully surprised when his testimony upon a 
plain matter of fact within his own personal knowledge is pro- 
nounced to be of little value. Denman and Copley went the same 
circuit for many years and were intimate associates and friends, 
“‘T remember my father,” wrote Lord Denman’s daughter, Mrs, 
Hodgson, “coming home one day in deep dejection at the 
acceptance of office in 1819 by his friend Copley, under those 
who were in direct opposition to his known principles. He 
never could feel the same friendship for him in after years. 
On one occasion, when asked by Copley for his support at a 
Cambridge election, my father answered, ‘If saying that I 
know your real principles are the same as my own will help you, 
I will do so.’” There is other evidence to the same effect, if we 
had space for it. For many years afterwards Lyndhurst was 
taunted over and over again with his political apostacy by men 
of ability and character, who had the best possible means of 
knowing the truth. Amongst them were statesmen like Lords 
Lansdowne, Grey, and Melbourne, and contemporaries of his 
own at the Bar, like Scarlett and Wetherall. Lyndhurst’s 
answers to these attacks, which seem to Sir T. Martin so conclu- 
sive, appear to us to involve something not unlike a negative 
pregnant. They were all, as far as we have been able to 
refer to them, to the effect that before entering Parliament 
he had never belonged to any party or political society. We 
cannot find that he ever made what would have been the plain, 
straightforward answer, which he could surely have made if it was 
true, that before entering Parliament he had been what he was 
afterwards,—a Tory. A man may have strong political opinionsy 
without formally connecting himself with any party or society. 
Lyndhurst nowhere goes so far as to assert that he had 
no political opinions up to the age of forty-six, at which he 
entered Parliament, nor would such an assertion be easy to 
credit. 

Once in Parliament, his course of action was Tory enough. 
As Solicitor-General, he boldly justified the Manchester mas- 
sacre, and assisted in carrying the memorable Six Acts through 
Parliament. He opposed Catholic emancipation, both under 





Lord Liverpool and the Duke of Wellington, though when the 
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Duke changed his views upon that question, Lyndhurst 

promptly followed him. It is related by Lord Campbell that 

when the Duke of Wellington’s anti-Reform Administration fell 

in 1830, Lord Grey, the new Whig Premier, was desirous that 

Lyndhurst should retain the Chancellorship, and there is evid- 

ence in contemporary memoirs to the same effect. If this was 

go, Lord Grey must, of course, have been satisfied that 

[ord Lyndhurst was ready to support the Reform Bill, 

which, as events turned out, he so strenuously opposed. In 

1831, Lyndhurst, having brought about the defeat of Lord 

Grey’s Government on the Reform question in the House of 

Lords, was sent for by the King, and there were rumours that 

he was to be Prime Minister in a new Tory Government ex- 

cluding Peel. Again, five or six years later, he is alleged, with 

great semblance of authority by the writer of his obituary 

notice in the Times, to have been in underhand communication 

with the King, with a view to the formation of a Tory Govern- 

ment in which he was to be Premier, and Peel was to be ousted 

from the Conservative leadership. We are unable to say upon 

what evidence these statements rest. That they should have 

been seriously put forward is suggestive of a certain want 
of confidence in Lyndhurst very generally felt during this 

period of his life, a want of confidence of which there 
are other indications. The author of the Greville Memoirs 
lived in intimacy with him, and evidently liked him. But he 
speaks of him more than once as participating in discreditable 
intrigues, and as adopting a highly factious course of action in 
Parliament. So cool and shrewd an observer as Lord Palmers- 
ton, who had just previously been Lyndhurst’s colleague in the 
Cabinet, after mentioning in one of his familiar letters to his 
brother, written in 1829, that there had been strange stories 
current of malpractices of the Chancellor, amounting to abso- 
Inte corruption (which stories were never in any way substan- 
tinted), goes on to suy of these stories and of the Chancellor,— 
“T do not believe them, though I doubt his integrity of mind; 
but he would hardly place his existence so much in the power 
of any man.” 

From 1830 to 1840 was the period of Lyndhurst’s greatest 
activity in the House of Lords. He was the master-mind on the 
Conservative side, and commanding a great majority, cut down, 
as far as he could venture, the really popular measures of the 
Whig Government; throwing out altogether all such smaller 
reforms as he thought could be so dealt with without displeasing 
the constituencies. ‘T'o his cutting and carving of the Municipal 
Corporations Bill of 1835, the public is, if we are not mistaken; 
indebted for the Permissive Bill and Local-option questions of 
the present day. Here is Sir Theodore Martin’s statement of 
his argument against the establishment of County Courts, a 
measure which he succeeded in throwing over for many years :— 

“He then dwelt upon the danger likely to result from placing the 
power of settling disputes, often involving intricate principles, in the 
hands of a tribunal composed of barristers of limited experience, 
where these securities’ (arising from the central system of adminis- 
tering the law) “ for knowledge and freedom from personal bias could 
not be expected to exist, and skilfully illustrated his proposition by 
reference to abuses both in this country and abroad, where tribunals 
of a similar character had prevailed. In conclusion, he said, ‘He had 
told his noble and learned friend, some time since, that he should con- 
sider this Bill with candour and fairness. To the best of his ability 
he had so considered it, and he now thought its principle so mis- 
chievons, that he felt himself bound, in discharge of the duty which 
he owed to his country, to Westminster Hall, and to himself, to 
arrest its progress at this stage.’” 

In his policy as leader of the House of Lords he much re- 
sembled Lord Salisbury, and as Lord Salisbury seems likely to 
do once more, after the lapse of more than forty years, he forced 
into the foreground of political discussion the composition and 
powers of the Upper House. Himself a man devoid of rancour, 
he yet recklessly infused into the debates of the House of Lords 
of that day a deplorable amount of acrimony. His indirect con- 
tests with O’Connell and Shiel,—he attacking them with 
bitterest scorn in the House of Lords, and they denouncing 
him in like strain in the House of Commons,—added nothing to 
the dignity of Parliament. 

Upon the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s Government, in 1841, 
Lyndhurst resumed the Chancellorship. Thenceforward, he 
seems to have gradually laid aside his habits of pugnacity and 
invective. Immediately after the fall of the Peel Administra- 
tion, in 1846, he (alone, we believe, of all the colleagues 
who had stood by Peel on the Corn-Law question) showed 
a disposition to lapse into Protection. He unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to get up a coalition to defeat the Sugar Duties Bill, 


time, though he lived for many years with his great mental 
faculties and even his wonderful memory unimpaired, and 
though he continued, till past the age of ninety, to address the 
House of Lords impressively and effectively upon questions 
that interested him, he assumed a position more and more out- 
side the lines of party struggles. Advice and information were 
thenceforward sought and received from him by statesmen of 
every variety of opinion. The deference felt for his vast experi- 
ence, combined with the influence of his admirable social quali- 
ties, won for him the unique position in which he is best known 
to the present generation. When he died, in 1863, there were 
few to remember that the man who had of late held this 
position had once been one of the most reckless of political 
partisans. 

Sir T. Martin’s estimate of Lord Lyndhurst’s merits as a 
Judge appears to us to be wholly wanting in critical dis- 
crimination, Every Judge has his strong and weak points, 
Lyndhurst had, when he chose to exercise it, a marvellous 
capacity both of mastering and of lucidly stating the most com- 
plicated series of facts. But when he came to apply the 
law to his facts, and had to make up his mind by which 
of the various discordant principles of law urged upon 
him by counsel his decision ought to be governed, he was, as 
an Equity Judge at least, much less successful. Probably he 
was at his best as a Judge when he was Chief Baron of the Ex- 
chequer. As a Judge in Chancery, he had the disadvantage of 
having to administer a system of law of which he had no ex- 
perience at the Bar. He was so long on the Bench that he 
might gradually have overcome this disadvantage by labour, had 
it not been for an indolence which we have never heard denied 
or doubted until we opened Sir T. Martin’s book. During his 
last Chancellorship, at all events, it was well understood at the 
Bar that he affirmed the great majority of the decisions brought 
before him by way of appeal. It is, of course, far less laborious 
for a Judge of Appeal to express his concurrence with the judg- 
ment of the Court below than to grapple anew with the question 
involved, and, if necessary, show substantial reasons for over- 
ruling it. The present writer remembers, in Lord Lyndhurst’s 
time, hearing a well-known Chancery barrister dissuade a 
solicitor, his client, from an appeal against a certain 
decision in bankruptcy, on the ground that the case was 
so crabbed and complex that it was useless to expect 
the Chancellor to take the trouble of mastering it. So 
little careful was he, that in one case, relating to the separate 
income of married women, he affirmed a judgment first and re- 
versed it afterwards. It having been seriously represented to 
him that his first decision had caused great alarm amongst con- 
veyancers, he quietly directed that the case should be reargued 
before him by one counsel on each side, and, this having been 
done, felt no difficulty in tranquillising the minds of the con- 
veyancers by a second decision directly at variance with his first. 

We should have been glad to have had from Sir T.. Martin 
fuller details about Lord Lyndhurst’s private life. He loved 
society, and must have had much intercourse with some of the 
most conspicuous men of his time. Like Sir John Leach, 
another Equity Judge of that period, but far more successfully, 
he affected the manners, dress, and deportment of a man of 
fashion, and did not like to be thought of merely as a successful 
lawyer. Even when he was past sixty he appears, from some 
descriptions quoted by Sir T. Martin—one of them by Samuel 
Warren—to have, when off the bench, looked like a colonel of 
cavalry. His tastes, habits, and style of advocacy when, a few 
years earlier, he was one of the leaders of the Bar, are thus 
described by Sir T. Martin :-— 

“Copley had a thorough contempt for the artifices of rhetoric, 
and too keen a sense of the ludicrous to resort himself, or to be 
tolerant of the resort by others, to the calculated tones of a 
simulated pathos, or to the plaintive appeals of a demeanour 
like what he once defined as the ‘wife-and-ten-children face 
of Parke. It was the same disregard of the small conventions 
and hypocrisies of the barrister’s creed which made him disregard 
the staid airs and sober garb of the Inns of Court, show his handsome 
person in a dress turned out by a fashionable tailor, and drive about 
the streets of London ina smart cabriolet, with a tiger behind him. 
Lord Eldon, we may believe, was not the only lawyer who was 
shocked by what must, to people accustomed to accept traditional 
usages as sacred, have seemed an outrage upon decorum.” 

Lord Lyndhurst was a most affectionate son and brother, and 
capable of much disinterested kindness towards men whom he 
knew and liked. As a dispenser of patronage, indeed, he would 
have better served the public if he had been a less compassionate 
man. If it was related to him of an old Queen’s Counsel whom 





brought in by Lord John Russell’s Government. But after that 


he had known at the Bar that he had lost his business, and was 
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falling into poverty, he was very prone to make him a Bank- 
ruptey Commissioner. And very indifferent Commissioners 
several of these worn-out old Queen’s Counsel turned out to be. 
But while thus kind to individuals, Lyndhurst was of that order of 
men whose sympathies for their fellow-men can only be aroused 
by actual intercourse with them. He had no philanthropy, and 
never troubled himself about the wrongs or sufferings of masses 
of human beings with whom he had no personal acquaintance. 
No down-trodden class or race, between whom and himself 
there subsisted no personal tie, ever received any substantial 
help or protection from him. In this, as in most other features 
of his character, he was the reverse of the great political leader 
under whom he served so long. Sir Robert Peel was reserved 
and often ungracious towards individual men, but was power- 
fully moved by anything affecting the welfare of large masses. 
Sympathies like Peel’s go to make a beneficent statesman; 
sympathies like Lyndhurst’s can do no more than make a man 
what is commonly called “a good fellow.” 

Before the appearance of Sir T. Martin’s book, we had been 
accustomed to believe of Lord Lyndhurst that he was a man 
who looked on life as a game, in which riches and pleasure, 
honours and power, were the prizes belonging as of right to the 
most skilfal players. We had failed to discover that he ever had 
aims that were higher than these. We did not doubt that he 
desired to play the game of life as became a gentleman, or that 
he was free from petty meannesses and rancours. We cannot 
honestly say, on closing this book, that our opinion has been 
materially altered by it. We must still regard Lord Lynd- 
hurst as a political adventurer. There have been men 
of that class who, surpassing him in cleverness, in intrigue, 
and in the power of befooling those who could be useful 
to them, have risen even higher than he did. But we must go 
back to Bolingbroke, to find amongst such men Lyndhurst’s equal 
in solid intellectual power, eloquence, and range of acquire- 
ments. That Sir T. Martin has done what practised skill can do 
for the reputation of his hero needs scarcely be said. We do not 
mean to affirm that his book is without grave literary defects. 
We have already expressed our opinion that its apologetic form 
is a mistake. There is, too, a want of alternations of light and 
shade. Lord Lyndhurst stands out from first to last without 
fault or blemish, in the brightest glare of panegyric. The book is 
disfigured, likewise, by occasional remarks, both as to Lord 
Campbell and as to other persons, quite as ill-natured, as appears 
to us, as any that can be laid at Lord Campbell’s own door. But 
these blemishes notwithstanding, it will be only after carefully 
weighing Sir T. Martin’s views and arguments that the his- 

torians of the future will assign to Lord Lyndhurst his ultimate 
place, whatever it may be, in English history. 





THE SECOND CRUISE OF THE ‘ ALERT.’* 


Tn 1878, the war-sloop ‘ Alert,’ which had already secured for itself 
an enviable immortality by reaching the highest northern latitude 
ever attained, was recommissioned by the Admiralty, to proceed on 
@ surveying expedition in southern latitudes. It left Plymouth on 
September 25th of that year, under the command of Sir George 
Nares, who was ultimately succeeded, however, by Captain Maclear 
of the ‘Challenger’ expedition ; proceeded, in the first instance, 
to Magellan’s Strait, investigated some reefs and islands of 
the Pacific, devoted about nine months to the north-west coast 
of Australia, visited the better known Falkland Islands, La 
Plata, Chili, Ceylon, Singapore, and Seychelles, and returned to 
England by Mozambique, the Cape, St. Helena, and the Azores, 
reaching Plymouth Sound on September 3rd, 1882. Dr. Cop- 
pinger was appointed medical officer of the ‘ Alert,’ because, 
besides being duly qualified, he had knowledge of and an 
enthusiasm for natural science. The choice was a wise one; 
the authorities of the British Museum -have been made 
acquainted with the thoroughness with which Dr. Coppinger 
did his work as a naturalist during the four years he was 
with the ‘Alert.’ It was natural that he should write 
a book giving his genera] experiences; and it is this that is 
now before us. It naturally recalls memories of Mr. Darwin, and 
the memorable voyage of the ‘ Beagle,’ of half a century ago, 
and of the more recent adventures of Lady Brassey, Miss Bird, 
and others. In style, Dr. Coppinger will not compare with 
his lady predecessors, any more than as an investigator he will 
compare with the author of The Origin of Species. We are 





* Cruise of the‘ Alert :’ Four Years in Patagonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene 


disappointed with him, too, on occasions, and think he mj t 
have used his eyes, and still more his ears, to greater PUrpoge 
than he has done. Thus he was in Chili during the time of the 
war with Peru, and we should have been glad if he had told usa 
little more about the state of that country at that time, and a littly 
less about the adventures of a railway-engine with bullocks 
But Dr. Coppinger’s work, if in every way unambitious, is “ 
honest performance. While he was in the ‘ Alert,’ his heart 
was in his trawling and dredging, as was only right. But he 
looked about him, too, and has written a very careful and clear 
statement of the results of his observations. We leave it to 
experts in zoology and the kindred sciences to judge of the value 
of what Dr. Coppinger has to say about Hiastemis, Stirupocel. 
laria, Plumularia, Goniocidaris, and the like; but we can 
testify to the fact that he has made some interesting additions 
to the sum of general knowledge of places and tribes of which, 
for a variety of reasons, we cannot know too much. 

Dr. Coppinger describes the ‘ Alert’ as having been in “Pata. 
gonian, Polynesian, and Mascarene waters.” Its first ex. 
periences may fairly be said to have been the most, and the last 
the least interesting. That is, however, chiefly because the 
Seychelles, which are in Mascarene waters, have bein go 
thoroughly “done” of late. Dr. Coppinger gives some 
curious information about the coco-de-mer, or double cocoa. 
nut, found on Praslin, one of the Seychelles. The Fuegians are 
decidedly Dr. Coppinger’s best “ find,’ for he managed when 
among them to compile a vocabulary of forty-nine of their words, 
mostly names of things. The Fuegians are a perfect contrast to 
the Patagonians, being only some 5ft. 3in. in height; and 
as for their climate, it is enough to say that they have rain six 
days in seven. They live on mussels and limpets, but will give 
away their scanty garments for tobacco. They catch fish and 
kill seals. Dr. Coppinger believes that they “bear away the 
palm as the most primitive among all the varieties of the human 
species,” and it would be difficult to show that he is in the 
wrong. Their morals seem to be especially primitive. They 
have no conception of truth. Their treachery Dr. Coppinger 
illustrates by a story told him of an unprovoked attack made 
by them on a sealing schooner, which resulted in their repulse, 
but not before five of the sealers were killed. They are willing 
to part with their children for a necklace or a plug of tobacco, 
or a biscuit or two. Dr. Coppinger is not even willing to 
acquit them of cannibalism, believing the story of Admiral 
Fitzroy, that when they are in a strait they eat their old women, 
after killing them by “squeezing their throats while holding their 
heads over the smoke of a green-wood fire.” Add to this that 
these savages have “a diabolical cast of countenance,” due to 
their habit of knocking their front teeth out and growing their 
hair over their temples, and it will be strange if the reader of 
Dr. Coppinger’s book is not glad to exchange their society for 
that of the mermaids of Tonga, who present their visitors with 
kava and pandanus cigarettes, after coquettishly testing their 
quality. 

Dr. Coppinger has but little to tell that is fresh about Chili, 
but he was in Tahiti shortly after it was annexed by France, 
was “received”? in Fiji by the late King Cacobau, made the 
acquaintance of the Queensland aborigines, and visited that 
Thursday Island whose magistrate lately attained celebrity 
for himself and it by formally annexing a portion of New 
Guinea. Dr. Coppinger, who is very cautious where matters of 
politics are concerned, does not pronounce upon the experiment 
made by the French in Tahiti—the officers of the ‘ Alert’ 
having attended a ball given in honour of the annexation, he per- 
haps thinks it would not be in good taste to express an opinion— 
but from what he says about the expensive efforts made to con- 
vert Papiete into a good port, we should say that the French 
intend to do something more than turn Tahiti into a Pacific 
café. Dr. Coppinger was much taken when in Fiji by “ Ratu 
[t.e., Prince] Joe,” the youngest son of Cacobau, a really 
fine-looking lad, who spoke good English, and had had the 
advantage of a three years’ course at the University of 
Sydney, to which he had been taken in 1875, when Fiji was 
annexed to Great Britain. Cacobau looks a rather rough old 
savage, in a picture of a group of himself, his wife, and “ Ratu 
Joe,” which Dr. Coppinger gives us; but he must have been a 
man of some sagacity and force of character. 

“We were received in a small, smoky hut, in which the aged 
monarch spends most of his time during the cold season of Fiji. He 


seemed to be a feeble old man, aged about seventy, and almost 
entirely blind, yet evidently possessing his mental faculties in fall 
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vigour, for he put to us many shrewd questions concerning the work 
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 — 
of oor ship, and then, after a pause during which he seemed to be 
pondering over her name, asked if we could give him some information 

ing her previous work of exploration in the Arctic regions. In 
thissabject heseemed take to much interest, and like many other people, 
did not fail to put the rather puzzling question as to what could be 
the use of exploring the uninhabited and inhospitable polar regions. 

... + From time to time messengers came into the hut, who, 
after assuming a respectful posture on the floor, asked for his orders 
concerning various municipal affairs. To these functionaries his 
replies were short, sharp, and decisive, and were acted upon with 
gach alacrity that it was fully evident to us that he still retains no 
small part of his former control over his subjects.” 

Our author’s account of such of the Australian aborigines 
as he saw in their primitive condition is not calculated to im- 
press one favourably with them. “ Both men and women, espe- 
cally the latter, seemed to be in a filthy, degraded state. They 
had just received their yearly gifts of blankets from the Queens- 
land Government,—I believe, the only return which they receive 
for the appropriation of their land. It appears, however, that 
they do not much appreciate the donation, for soon after the 
general issue many of the blankets are bartered with the whites 
for tobacco and grog.” They are very expert, however, with 
the boomerang; and Dr. Coppinger saw, in fair preservation, 
some of the native drawings discovered by Mr. Cunningham, 
of the ‘ Beagle,’ in 1821. The objects delineated, chiefly in red 
ochre, are sharks, dolphins, dugong, turtle, boomerangs, wad- 
dies, shields, woomerahs, pigs, dogs, birds, jelly-fish, &c. Before 
leaving the native tribes of Queensland, we may say that the 
attention of the Aborigines’ Protection Society, if not of the 
Colonial Office, ought surely to be drawn to the exploits of the 
black police, or half-reclaimed aborigines enrolled and armed as 
policemen, and distributed over the colony. “ Their skill as bush- 
trackers is too well known to need description, and the peculiar 
ferocity with which they behave towards their own country- 
men is due to the fact that they are drawn from a part of 
the continent remote from the scene of their future labours, 
and from tribes hostile to those against which they are 
intended to act. Through their instrumentality the aborigines 
of Queensland are being gradually exterminated. In the official 
reports of their proceedings, when sent to operate against a 
troublesome party of natives, the verb ‘to disperse’ is play- 
fully substituted for the harsher term ‘to shoot.’” Here is Dr. 
Coppinger’s succinct account of Thursday Island, the shipping 
port for the produce of all the pearl-shell fisheries in Torres 
Straits :— There is a small settlement at Thursday Island, 
consisting of about a dozen houses, wooden built, which 
are occupied by white families and their coloured domes- 
tics. There is a police magistrate, whose jurisdiction, as an 
oficial of the Queensland Government, extends over all the 
islands in Torres Straits; an officer of Customs, through whose 
hands passes all the trade of the Straits ; a staff of white police- 
men, to enforce the Queensland law ; a prison, for the incarcera- 
tion of the refractory pearl-shellers; a store, for the supply of 
tinned provisions and all the miscellaneous requirements of the 
pearl-shell trade; and finally, there are two public-houses, 
which do a flourishing business, and supply ample material for 
the official ministrations of the police. The entire population, 
white and coloured, does not exceed a hundred.” In concluding 
our notice of an interesting and useful book, we may mention 
that Dr. Coppinger makes some valuable notes on the flight of 
the condor and the albatross; and that he slays once more, but 
probably not finally, the fine, old superstition about the con- 
nection between the petrel and storms. 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA AMERICANA.* 


Tue task of reviewing this volume—and to review an encyclo- 
pedia may, perhaps, be considered as reducing the function of 
the critic to an absurdity—is happily made easy by the prefa- 
tory announcement of the editor’s or publisher’s, that it is 
intended not to rival, but to supplement the encyclopedias which 
have appeared or are still appearing in Europe, and which com- 
mand a large circulation in America. It is designed, in fact, to 
give American readers information, useful or interesting, that 
is but scantily supplied, or not supplied at all, in works 
“prepared, primarily, to command the attention of European 
readers.” If it is perfectly understood by the American public 
that this function of supplementing the stores of knowledge 
contained in such a work as the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
nothing but this, belongs to the volume before us and its 
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proposed successors, their intention and execution may be 
almost unreservedly commended. This first instalment of the 
book (which is, we learn, to be completed in four volumes) 
gives a variety of information which certainly could not be 
found collected elsewhere. In the first place, we have in 
it what may be called an American gazetteer, and one 
which, as far as we can judge, is very careful and complete. 
Any one who, to take an instance, will compare the article 
“ Alabama” in this volume with that which is given to the 
same subject in the Encyclopedia Britannica, will readily per- 
ceive that the newer is very much the superior of the two. It 
has the advantage of giving more recent statistics (and it is to 
be regretted that the slow, we suppose necessarily slow, progress 
of the English publication will make some of the earlier infor - 
mation obsolete before the later volumes can appear), but it is 
more thorough, and in some respects obviously more correct. 
There is, for instance, in the English account, a quite remark- 
able statement, which would make the maximum winter tem- 
perature of Alabama 86°, and the maximum of summer 104°, 
The figures now before us, which are obviously intended as a 
correction, run thus:—‘‘The ordinary range of temperature 
during the winter proper is from 30° to 70° Fahr.; during the 
summer months, from 73° to 94°; in the intermediate seasons, 
from 42° to 85°; the mean annual temperature is about 66°. 
The exceptional extremes noted during observations continued 
for more than thirty years have been 14° and 99°.” Here, then, 
we have one feature of the book, and one which makes it 
valuable to Europeans only in a less degree than to American 
readers. We may add that under the same word is given a 
history of the “ Alabama Claims.” 


Another feature is to be found in the copious _bio- 
graphies of living celebrities, and, indeed, of persons who can 
hardly be called celebrities. These, of course, have been 
deliberately excluded by the conductors of English works, and 
we are, at first sight, inclined to think the exclusion right. The 
Americans’ feeling in the matter is wholly different. They like 
to hear about statesmen, authors, and others whose lives and 
works interest them, without waiting for their death. There is 
something to be said for the demand, and if the canons of good- 
taste are rigorously followed in satisfying it, no great harm is 
done. These articles certainly make a very interesting addition 
to this volume, and as certainly they are likely to be useful. 
Who, whatever his feeling about biographies of the living, does 
not sometimes turn to Men of the Time, or some such book of 
reference? Such books are, in fact, the Peerages of literature, 
politics, and the professions. In these biographical articles, 
the English reader will find much that is interesting to 
him under American names, but he must not forget to read one 
of the not very numerous contributions which have come from 
this side of the Atlantic, Mr. T. E. Kebbel’s account of “ Lord 
Beaconsfield.” No one could have been better qualified for the 
He feels for the great Conservative 
leader (how strange it seems to call Benjamin Disraeli a 
Conservative leader !) a more intelligent sympathy than anything 
of which the ordinary scribes of party are capable. Hence, we 
have read the fifteen columns which he gives to his subject with 
much pleasure, though we cannot allow that his conception of 
the political history of the fifty years through which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s career was extended is either just or complete. 
But he states his case in a lucid and forcible way, and without 
bitterness against opponents. The interesting personal details 
which conclude the article will be read with especial pleasure. 
It is not a little amusing to find Mr. Kebbel, who is writing for a 
public of Protectionists, expressing himself with a candour which 
he is scarcely able to exhibit in his own country. He writes, for 
instance :—‘ It was impossible for Disraeli to allow that the corn- 
tax was a tax on the food of the people, for the benefit of a 
single class; on the contrary, it was like other taxes that con- 
tributed to the support of institutions conducive to the welfare 
of the public.” Did he hold this belief to the day of his death ? 
Does Mr. Kebbel hold it now ? 

Literary subjects, such as may be expected to be found in the 
older cyclopwdias, are, of course, absent. The reader who may 
expect to find a complete work (he is distinctly warned, by the 
way, that he will not find it) will be surprised that the only 
“ Athens” described is “the county seat of Athens, co. Ohio.” 
Yet here, also, the new work sometimes hits an undoubted blot 
in the old. There is an article on the “ Emperor Aurelian,” for 
instance, an important person, who is not mentioned in the 
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AN AMERICAN POLITICAL NOVEL.* 


Tux English public is growing more and more familiar with 
novels by American writers, and there can be no doubt that 
these books have an immense sale and circulation. If it can be 
said of our novelists that they find hundreds of thousands of 
readers beyond the Atlantic, it is quite as true that certain 
Transatlantic novelists have thousands of readers in Great 
Britain. And, without disparagement to the ability of these 
ladies and gentlemen, we may fairly suppose that a part of 
their success among ourselves is owing to the foreign flavour of 
their work. Everybody in England cannot read French 
and German easily; and we all know that a translation 
is but a more or less feeble reproduction, therefore French 
and German books are certain of only a limited popu- 
larity. But an American book, however emphatically 
American it may be, is written in our own tongue (or 
what very closely approximates to it), and goes straight from 
the writer to his English readers; while at the same time it 
deals with people, scenes, and manners that are not English, In 
the reading of many, if not all American novels, we have a 
sense of making discoveries, of getting information, which adds a 
certain piquancy to the pleasure of the story. A good many of 
these discoveries, a good deal of this information, may be 
fallacious; we are rather inclined to think them so, because 
of the marvellously distorted pictures of English life, man- 
ners, and conversation which we know are given to the world 
by some of those English novelists whose books we understand 
to be popular in America, and whose delineations are, no doubt, 
accepted there as true to nature. But, with all our readiness to 
distrust, we cannot suppose that writers of a high class who are 
known to be conversant with certain phases of American life 
and society do constantly misrepresent and belie their country 
people. We cannot suppose that Mr. Henry James and Mr. 
Howells are engaged in a series of elaborate hoaxes, nor believe 
for a moment that the authors of Democracy and Through One 
Administration have deliberately undertaken to give scandalously 
false views of official life at Washington. 

Mrs. Burnett was, we believe, born and partly brought up in 
England, and her two novels, That Luss o’ Lowrie’s and 
Haworths, show how intimate must have been her early ac- 
quaintance with the life of the lower classes in the Lancashire 
manufacturing districts. A Fair Barbarian, too, deals with 
English country-town life, and if it is a little exaggerated, it is 
not too much so to be amusing. It bears, however, evident 
marks of having been studied from books, and not from nature. 
We should credit Miss Austen and Mrs. Gaskell with the 
original creation of several of the characters. But Through One 
Administration is a purely American book, the scene, with one 
short exception, being laid in Washington, and the characters 
living in “ tip-top parlours,” and moving in the highest political 
circles of the Republic. The circumstances related are enclosed 
within the period of four years, during which a President 
holds office; the hero, as he arrives at Washington, 
remarks, “I come in with the Administration, I wonder 
if I shall go out with it, and what will have happened in 
the interval ;” and accordingly, he does go out with it, being 
killed just at the moment of the next inaugural festivities. 
Thus the story ends sadly,—indeed, our objection to it is that 
it is sad throughout ;.the heroine laughs a good deal, but with 
small cause for merriment; while the hero is a miserably dis- 
appointed, if not a heart-broken man, from the end of the first 
chapter. 

To quarrel with a book for being sad implies, however, that 
we are interested by it; and Through One Administration is in- 
teresting, its characters vivid, its style clear, pleasant, and 
vigorous. But, as we have already hinted, whatever is really 
remarkable in it is derived from its pictures of a society as 
frivolous as that of any European capital at any period, and 
corrupt with a sort of cynical corruption not, it is to be hoped, 
to be equalled by any other political society, at present. Here, 
for instance, is a passage in which one Senator expresses his 
views of another. Richard Amory and Senator Planefield are 
interested in obtaining subsidies for a projected line of railway, 
and Senator Blundel’s favour is of importance to them :— 

“You can’t expect a man like Blundel,’ said Planefield, ‘to be 
easy to manage. Blundel is the possessor of a moral character, and 
when a man has a capital like that, and Blundel’s sharpness into the 


bargain, he is not going to trifle with it. He’s going to hold on to it 
until it reaches its highest market value, and then decide which way 





* Through One Administration, By Frances Hodgson Burnett. London: 
Frederick Warne and Co. 








ars 

he will invest it. ..... The one thing you can’t be sure of jg 
moral character. Impeccability is rare, and it is never easy for ei 
outsider to hit on its exact value. It varies, and you have to run Tiskg 
with it. Blundel’s is expensive.’—‘ There has been a great deal of 
money used,’ hesitated Richard, ‘a great deal.’—‘ You had better go and 
see Blundel yourself,’ Planefield said, after a pause ; ‘ yon must Settle 
what’s to be done between you. I have done my best.’— By Joya) 
exclaimed Richard, virtuously, ‘what corruption!’ It wag an 
ingenuous exclamation...... He felt that he was being hardly 
treated, and that the most sacred trusts of a great nation were jy 
hands likely to betray them at far too high a figure. The remark 
amounted to an outburst of patriotism. ‘Have they all their price?’ 
he cried. Planefield ..... - glanced at him...... ‘No, he 
said; ‘if they had, you’d find it easier. If they wereall to be bought 
or if none of them were to be sold, you’d see your way.’ ” : 
We will add as a pendant to this a curious representation of the 
position of a clerk in a Government office, as sketched by one of 
the class :—= 

“If there is a good deal in him, he will begin by being hopeful 
and working hard...... He will keep his eyes open, and make 
friends of the men about him. He will do that for a few months, and 
then, suddenly, and for no fault whatever, one of these friends will be 
dropped out. Knowing the man to be as faithful as himself, it wil] 
be a shock to him. . . . . . Somebody else wanted the place and got 
it, not because of superior fitness for it, but because the opposin 
influence was stronger than his. The new man will go through the 
Same experience when his time comes, that is all...... That 
such a thing is possible, that the bread and home and hopes of any 
honest human creature should be used as the small-change of power 
above him, and trafficked with to sustain that power, and fix it in its 
place to make the most of itself and its greed, is the burning shame 
and burden which is slung round our necks, and will keep us from 
standing with heads erect until we are lightened of it.” 


We could easily have given pleasanter extracts than these from 
Mrs. Burnett’s volumes, but we have preferred such as have a 
greater flavour of originality about them than any merely con- 
nected with the love-story. That, we strongly recommend those 
who do not object to being made miserable to read for them- 
selves. 


SAMUEL PALMER’S ECLOGUES OF VIRGIL.* 
Tue late Mr. Samuel Palmer, of the Old Water-Colour Society, 
was in some ways an unique figure in the Art history of the 
present day,—he had little, if anything, to do with what may 
be called the competitive commerce of Art; he was pledged to 
no picture-dealer, and advertised by no society. TJ.iving a quiet, 
restful existence, in a small country village, with placid interests 
of family and friendship and the companionship of a few books, 
he passed the greater part of his long life ; and there is, perhaps, 
no single quality of his painting so apparent, to all who care to 
look below the surface, as the atmosphere of peace which 
surrounds its splendour. Splendour is, indeed, almost 
universally present in Mr. Palmer’s pictures; but it is 
splendour of a peaceful kind, always verging towards quiet- 
ness and rest. The record of his life reads like a page out 
of bygone history, so free is it from all trace of modern 
restlessness and modern diversity. He seems to have spent his 
life in the very manner in which he would have chosen, had he 
had the power of choice, in designing and painting, reading and 
writing poetry, walking about country lanes, and sitting over 
the fire in the evenings with a few chosen friends. With the 
exception of the death of his eldest son, from which “ it is doubt- 
ful,” says another of his children, “whether he ever wholly 
recovered,” his life was unmarked by any great sorrow, and was 
free alike from the cares of wealth and the pressure of poverty. 

The work before us, a translation of Virgil’s Zclogues, is one 
upon which the artist spent great labour in the latter years of 
his life, and there is a space of at least sixteen years between 
the time of its inception and completion. The book is one of 
those elaborately printed, papered, and bound volumes which 
are so plentiful at this season of the year, and deserves rather 
a special word of praise for the good and quiet taste which 
marks its binding and its type. 

It was not, however, till within two years of the artist's 
death that the illustrative etchings were begun, and traces 
of failing power, are to be seen throughout the artistic 
portion of the work which, as it is here published, consists 
of etchings, more or less finished, and reproductions of 
drawings, from which the artist intended to etch. Of these 
the etchings are singularly inferior to ‘those which Mr. 
Palmer executed in earlier days. We allude specially, in 
saying this, to their technical excellence as etchings, They 
lack delicacy of draughtsmanship, and have an uniform 
heaviness of shadow which is very unlike the soft, mysterious 








* The Eclogues of Virgil, By Samuel Palmer, London; Seeley and Co, 
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Joom of the artist’s earlier work. The truth is, that nearly all 
the etchings were left unfinished at the artist’s death, and have 
been completed (at his express desire) by his son, from his 
father’s notes and memoranda. It seems unkind to say that he 
has spoilt the plates by this completion, but that he has done 
go, is evident, and any of our readers who take an interest in 
such matters, would do well to notice for themselves the manner 
jn which the quasi-mechanical work of the son, takes all the real 
artistic beauty out of the father’s work. Look at the etching 
which illustrates the seventh eclogue, which is one which was 
finished entirely by the elder artist (by the way, this is errone- 
ously described in the index as a fac-simile of the drawing), and 
compare the gradation of shadow therein, with that of any of 
the other etchings in the book. The difference is too marked to 
escape even the most untrained eye. Look, too, at the work on 
the sunset sky, and contrast its softness and brilliancy with 
that of the comparatively coarse cross-hatching in the succeeding 
plate. Here, again, the difference is too great to be mistaken. 
Some of these plates have been very much more injured than 
others, but the one which represents the seventh eclogue, is the 
only one (of the etchings) which is in any way a true represen- 
tation of Mr. Palmer’s work, and the second illustration to the 
eighth eclogue has suffered more than any. The fac-simile of 
a drawing in illustration of the sixth eclogue, is one of the most 
interesting, and would have made a singularly beautiful etching. 
It represents a shepherd piping to his flocks on a calm summer’s 
evening just after sun-down, and is bathed in a gentle glow of 
lingering sunlight which is very lovely. It may be noted that 
this is one of the few drawings in which Mr. Palmer has de- 
picted an evening sky, free from clouds, and unbroken by heavy 
masses of trees. The composition, too, is of a more extended 
kind, and does not present the artist’s usual characteristics 
of heavy masses of shadow to right and left, divided by a 
valley through which the light strikes across a dark hill-side, 
or through the thick foliage of a tree. If is true that of this 
form of composition Mr. Samuel Palmer was a perfect master, 
and that he used it with the greatest science to intensify the 
meaning of his work; but it almost degenerated at times into a 
trick, and a change to a quieter and less accentuated form is 
very pleasant. 

As we are on this subject of illustrations, we would 
ask why it is that where fine-art publishers produce in the 
same work etchings and fac-similes of drawings made by one 
or other of the photographic (or photogravure) processes, they 
should think it necessary to place round the fac-similes a sham 
plate-emark. It surely cannot be that they wish the public who 
are unlearned in Art matters, to suppose that the photographic 
reproductions are etchings, and so sell the book practically as 
one which is illustrated by etching, instead of photography. 
Of course, it is not for this reason, for this would be scarcely 
honest; but for what purpose it is done, we cannot understand. 
It is, however, a great mistake, for this reason, that in looking at 
the illustration the eye catches the plate-mark first of all, and 
so regards the picture as an etching; and looking for the 
qualities of an etching, and not finding them, is apt to be dis- 
appointed and put out of conceit with the whole work. And itis 
probably still more frequently the case that, owing to the want 
of technical acquaintance with the character of an etched plate, 
the casual inspector of the illustration takes the photograph for 
the etching, and so gets any little bit of instruction that he 
might have received from the work perverted and destroyed. 

To conclude about these illustrations, the facts areas follows: 
—There is one etching of Mr. Palmer’s own, which is good; 
there are five etchings begun by Mr. Palmer, and completed by 
his son, which are interesting, but of no value as works 
of art; finally, there are eight photo-engravings from 
Mr. Palmer’s drawings, some of which have been touched 
by his son,—these are good of their kind, and _ better 
almost in inverse ratio to the quantity of alteration they have 
received. Compare, for an instance of this latter assertion, the 
two illustrations to the first eclogue. It will be seen that the 
horizontal clouds in the first have been reinforced by the etching- 
needle, and also portions of the foliage, and a little work on the 
ground. On comparing this with the second illustration, in 
which there has been no perceptible alteration made in the 
mechanical reproduction, it will be noticed how, in the first 
instance, the free-hand work staies out, in comparison with the 
uniformity of the photograph, distracts the eye, and renders 
the whole picture of uneven quality. 

We have left all remarks as to the translation of the 





Eclogues to the last, chiefly because Mr. Palmer, though a 
poet-painter, was not, after all, a poet; and though the 
translation is very carefully and lovingly done, it will, 
we fear, only take a place amongst the curiosities of litera- 
ture. It reminds us of Browning’s “ One word more,” it is like 
Dante’s angel or Raphael’s sonnet,—a labour of love, done once 
in a lifetime by a hand and heart which had spent their best 
energies in other directions. Perhaps we cannot close this 
review more fitly than by quoting a verse in support of our 
estimate as to the kind of value which this version of the 
Eclogues possesses. The verse is one which we took by chance, 
as the book lay open before us, and in its concluding lines it 
seems to apply strangely enough to the painter who wrote it :— 
“O fortunate old man! 

Then these ancestral fields are yours again, 

And wide enough for you. Though naked stone, 

And marsh with slimy rush, abut upon 

The lowlands, yet your pregnant ewes shall try 

No unproved forage. Neighbouring flocks too nigh 

Strike no contagion, nor infect the young. 

O fortunate ! who now at last, among 

Known streams and sacred fountain-heads, have found 

A shelter and a shade on your own ground.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—— 
GIFT BOOKS. 

Battle Stories from British and European History, by W. H. Daven- 
port Adams (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) ; Shore and Sea; or, 
Stories of Great Vikings and Sea Captains, by the Same Author 
(Hodder and Stoughton).—In the first of these volumes, Mr. Adams 
has told the story of thirty battles, the earliest being Hastings and 
the latest Inkerman, and has told it with spirit. He cannot keep 
quite clear of mistakes, which probably are due to haste. Why, for 
instance, speak of the Queen of Edward II. as the “She-wolf of 
Anjou” ? Whence does he get the title? From “the Bard”? But 
on the whole, the book is a successful effort to give some striking 
scenes of history in a picturesque way. The second volume will be 
to many young readers more of a novelty than the first. The “ Norse 
Sea-kings” is a chapter full of stirring adventure. Then we read 
about Sebastian Cabot, who is somewhat doubtfully called an 
“English discoverer.” Another chapter is given to De Soto, the 
conqueror of Florida, and another, again, to “The Early Colonisers 
of Virginia.’ Drake, Hudson, and Morgan are the subjects of 
the three which complete the volume. Mr. Adams gives, we are 
glad to see, a list of his authorities. If he would omit his prefaces: 
which strike us as somewhat too’self-asserting, he would make a still 
further improvement. 

Stories of Young Adventurers, by Ascott R. Hope (Hogg), though 
not a book of this year, may be mentioned, if it should have hap- 
pened to have escaped the notice of our readers, as ‘full of interest- 
ing reading. These “ young adventurers ” take us to all parts of the 
world. One of them gets to Mecca; another is taken prisoner in 
Braddock’s unlucky expedition; a third falls into the hands of 
Hyder Ali. One story tells again the terrible tale of the wreck of 
the ‘Medusa.’ As interesting as any is the story of the English lad 
who was adopted by Maoris. 

Sir Walter Raleigh: his Life and Times. By F. L. Clarke. (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—There is, of course, something to be 
put down on the per contra side, in balancing Raleigh’s character. 
Such a balancing, however, the writer of a little book such as this is 
hardly called upon to do. It is sufficient for him to give the picture 
of a brave man and an adventurous life, and this he does with 
sufficient success. 

From the same publishers, we also have received Lady Rachel 
Russell, by F. P. G. Guizot; and Biographical Stories, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, containing short sketches from the lives of Benjamin 
West, Sir Isaac Newton, Samuel Johnson, Oliver Cromwell, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Queen Christina of Sweden. The scene from John- 
son’s life, to give a specimen, is his refusal to keep his father’s book- 
stall at Uttoxeter, and the penance which he did for his disobedience 
in after years. 

With Clive in India. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.)—Here 
is a story built, and, as we may expect from so skilled a writer as 
Mr. Henty, well built, on the foundation of historical fact. Charlie 
Marryat, by the help of an eccentric but kind old uncle, goes out as 
a “writer” to India, some time about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. On the way out he sees something of fighting, the mer- 
chantman in which he sails meeting two privateers, and giving a 
very good account of them, and afterwards falling in with pirates. 
Arrived in India, Charlie, though he is scarcely the chief hero of the 
story, giving place to Clive, still sees a good deal of adventure. He 
is in the “ Black Hole,” and is one of the very few who get out of it ; 
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and the thread of his fortunes runs through the narrative. This 
takes him to Plassey and Masulipatam, among other places; and 
finally takes him home, with a very substantial result from the 
“shaking of the pagoda-tree.” It would not be easy to find a better 
story than this. 

Laila ; or, Sketches from Finmarkens. By J. A. Friis. Translated 
from the Norwegian by the Earl of Ducie. (S.P.C.K.)—Laila is a 
little Norwegian, who is lost as a baby by being thrown out of a sledge 
pursued by wolves, and adopted by a rich Finn, in whose house in 
company with another adopted child, she spends her early years. 
When she grows to womanhood she has romantic adventures, but it 
is not the story so much as the singularly vivid pictures of a life 
which is almost wholly unknown to readers here that will chiefly 
please in Laila. The turning-point of the story is, or is, anyhow, 
closely connected with, the pride of race which makes the Norwegians 
look down upon the Finn as an inferior being. ‘“ This girl,” cries 
Lind, “is not Logje’s” (“ Logje” is the name of her adopting father), 
“and she shall not wed a Finn.” 


The Robber Chief; or, Too Good for his Trade. By Edward 
Burton. (J. F. Shaw and Co.)—This is a romantic story, full of 
adventures and surprises, and ending, as such stories should end, with 
the happiness of the good and the repentance of the bad. The place 
is Scotland; as to the time, we need not inquire too particularly ; 
there is, anyhow, no lack of incident. 


The Will-o’-the-Wisps. Translated from the German of Marie 
Petersen by Charlotte J. Hart. (Chapman and Hall.)—The transla- 
tion is made from the “thirty-fourth” edition of the German 
original. This is sufficient proof of considerable popularity, a popu- 
larity which, while we acknowledge the general merit of these stories, 
we do not quite understand. Walter, a young collegian, on his way 
home in the midsummer vacation, falls asleep by a pool, and hears 
the talk of a number of creatures commonly called dumb. But the 
chief talkers are the spirits of the lights,—the lights, that is, which 
are used on various occasions in human life, and which now meet to 
recount their various experiences. In them there is a more or less 
slender thread of incident, with plenty of sentiment. Everything is 
pretty, but one seems to miss the briskness and gaiety which these 
fairy stories should have. 

Book of English Fairy-tales from the North Country. By Alfred 
C. Freyer, Ph.D. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—Here are eleven 
stories, some of them quaint and strange, some, as, for instance, the 
“Dragon Stories,” of a sufficiently familiar type. ‘The Grocer and 
the Parrot,’ where a too truthful bird announces to customers his 
master’s frauds, must surely be an invention of more modern times. 
This volume is a worthy specimen of the “Fairy Library of All 
Nations.” 

Marvels of the Polar World. Translated from the French of C. 
Lesbazeilles, by Robert Routledge. (Routledge and Sons.)—We read 
here about the natural history of the Polar regions ; we have also the 
records, somewhat sad, on the whole, and if full of courage and stead- 
fastness, full also of suffering and failure, of the attempts which have 
been made to explore, and even to colonise them. The life, too, of 
the tribes which some strange necessity drives into these inhospitable 
regions is a melancholy story. There is a long struggle against 
nature, which is nowhere so malign, and they are being slowly 
worsted in it. Of all these matters, M. Lesbazeilles gives us a very 
interesting account. 


Gesta Romanorum, the Ancient Moral Tales of the Old Story- 
tellers. (W. Swan Sonnenschein.)—We are glad to welcome these 
old favourites, Fulgentius and Jovinian, and the kings, knights, 
maidens, magicians, and others, for whom the fancy of the monks 
invented this strange kind of fiction. 


Madge Hilton. By A. C. Maitland. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—Madge and her brothers and sisters are Jeft behind in England, 
when their father and mother, for the sake of business and of health, 
pay a visit to Australia. This story chiefly tells how they got into 
trouble and how they got out of it, and may be recommended as a 
sensible, wholesome little book. 


Weary-holme: or, Seed-time and Harvest. By Emily 8. Holt. 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.)—This is described as “A Tale of the Restora- 
tion.” The principal incident in this story is the career of Olivia, 
daughter of an Independent minister, who runs away to marry a 
fashionable young gentleman, and comes to great sorrow, and in the 
end to repentance. There is some pathos in this narrative, and, in- 
deed, the whole book has merit. Miss Holt thinks very meanly of 
the Church-of-England Clergy, in the days which some people think 
to have been her best. She apologises to her readers for the non- 
appearance of an Evangelical clergyman in her pages, by the state- 
ment that at the time of her story there were none such in England. 
“The best style of man is sketched in Dr. Middleton,’ and Dr. 
Middleton is one who “read prayers with pompous stiffness, and 
preached sermons which were intelligible to about six people in his 
congregation.” Religion was a highly respectable thing,” to him, 





and no more. Did Miss Holt, haply, ever hear of Jeremy Taylor ang 
Thomas Fuller and Isaac Barrow ? 

Old Wives’ Fables. By Edouard Laboulaye. (Routledge ang 
Sons.)—These are very lively stories, with, perhaps, just a touch of 
satire in them, which would be well away, for a fairy-tale ought to 
be absolutely simple in intention, and never remind us of questions of 
the every-day world. Still, they are very amusing, and present us with 
a great variety of adventure. They come, too, from many parts of 
the world. Yvon, the hero of the first tale, is a Breton lad; then 
there are Bohemian stories, and tales from Italy, Finland, Norway, 
and Iceland.” ‘Piff Paff, or the Art of Government: a Tale of All 
Lands,” is perhaps as clever as any, but then it is of the satirical 
kind. 

What’s In a Name ? by Sarah Doudney (Hodder and Stoughton), 
is a very romantic story indeed. One Henry Jervaux marries 
secretly a girl below him in social position, and thereby offends hig 
family. He dies, leaving one child ; and, we are led to believe, that hig 
wife does not long survive him. The child is adopted by its grand. 
parents. Then a widow lady, who undertakes her education, appears 
upon the scene. Who this lady is, how she is avenged on one who 
had wronged her in former times, we may leave for the readers to 
find out, if they will. The tale is certainly written with considerable 
power. 

Daintree, by Bernard Heldmann (Nisbet and Co.), has too little 
incident. It really is little more than a story of how two sons leave 
their father, and the life for which their father had intended them, to 
devote themselves to more congenial employments. The tone in 
which it is written is all that could be desired, but it certainly lacks 
interest. 

True Tales for my Grandsons. By Sir Samuel Baker. (Macmillan.) 
—The elephants, the dogs, and the animals generally, whose doings 
Sir Samuel Baker relates to us, are creatures with which we have 
been glad to make acquaintance. The San Francisco dog, in-par- 
ticular, a Good Samaritan among dogs, should have a niche in that 
chapel of the Temple of Fame which belongs to dogs. As for the 
human creatures, we must confess to not caring much about them. 
They help to make history for the more important creatures which it 
is the fashion to call “inferior.” But everything about the book bears 
the impress of the quality which the author claims for it. Once or 
twice we are inclined to say “ Too true!’’ as in the sad story of the 
Captain of the whaler, an Enoch Arden in real life. Truth, however, 
is no unpleasing change from the superabundance of fiction, with its 
nice arrangements of poetical justice, that has been overpowering us 
for the last few weeks. 

Bek’s First Corner, and How She Turned It. By T. M. Conklin. 
(J. F. Shaw and Co.)—Bek, or, at full length, Rebekah, is an Ameri- 
can young lady. Whether the “corner” is the age of twenty-five, 
as we are inclined to think, or a difficulty with an unworthy lover, is 
not quite clear. Anyhow, this is a bright and entertaining little 
story. Sometimes the religious phraseology offends. “ Father is not 
a Christian, and yet you married him,” says Bek to her stepmother. 
As the father apparently professed to be a Christian, this sounds a 
little audacious in a daughter’s mouth. But, on the whole, the moral 
of the tale is enforced with judgment and good-taste. 

The Cabin on the Beach. By M.C. Winchester. (Secley and Co.) 
—Miss Winchester always writes well, but she is scarcely at her 
best in this story. The characters and the plot are more of the con- 
ventional sort that we are accustomed to find in fiction of this sort, 
and have less reality than we now expect in Miss Winchester’s books. 
The cause which produces the difficulty of the story seems hardly 
adequate, nor does the conduct of the lad who gets the young hero 
into trouble seem quite consistent with what we are led to expect of 
his character. 

Alice’s Pupil, by Letitia McClintock (Nisbet and Co.), is a pretty 
little story, illustrating the patience of true charity, and the reward 
which it attains in the end. 

Peas Blossom. By the Author of ‘ Honor Bright.” (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—There are some very brisk scenes of 
school-life in the early part of this story, scenes which are vigorously 
described, and which will be read with amusement. The more romantic 
incidents which complete it are less noteworthy ; but the whole may 
fairly be pronounced a success. 

Cornish Stories. By Mark Guy Pearse. (F. Woolmer.)—These 
are stories of the ‘Christmas number” sort; moderately good of 
their kind, but not more. The anecdote of the miller who put the 
story of the walls of Jericho to a practical experiment, is the best 
thing iv the volume. 


In the English Illustrated Magazine this month, Art is well repre- 
sented by a vigorous reproduction of Cranach’s portrait of Luther ; 
and by an interesting account, from the pen of Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong, of “Some Forgotten Etchers.” Two examples of the work of 
George Cuitt, both treating subjects in Chester, specimens of the 





work of more famous men—John Crome, Constable, and Sir David 
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Wilkie—and two after Andrew Geddes, an etcher whose merits Mr. 
Armstrong vindicates, supply the illustrations. “The New Hero,” 
speaking of the praises of childhood, haw they have been celebrated 
poth in prose and verse, is the most noticeable contribution to the 
literature of the magazine. 

Through the Stage Door: a Novel, By Harriett Jay. (F. V. White.) 
—This is a regrettable hook. The coarse vices of bad men are not 
material whereof women should weave their fictions. If they know 
anything about the matter by experience in their own families, they 
ought to conceal that sad knowledge; if they have to draw on their 
imagination for the facts, they render themselves unpleasantly ridi- 
culous. The ‘Mr. George’? of Miss Jay’s novel, who is a married 
Duke, and the relation to him of two of the female actors in the story, 
are exceedingly repulsive features of a novel which has no attractive 
ones. The writer does her work so carelessly that she makes Mr. 
Fane, the father of her heroine, when he wants to escape the 
sounds of household contention, “stuff his fingers into his ears, and 
continue his writing;” describes a room as “ luxuriantly furnished,” 
and a young lady as being “fully as elated as if she had known, 
&c.,’ writes of “ invitations pouring in fast and furious” on a fashion- 
able young man, who is blest with “an overflowing card-basket,” and 
of young ladies’ “drinking down” champagne. The very vulgar 
company of this novel is, however, preferable to its fine company ; 
a lady who intercepts letters, and bribes her nephew to ruin the 
reputation of her brother’s betrothed wife; and another lady who 
tells her husband that she is sure their expected guest “ will come 
to their house in the finery of a street-walker,” are much more 
offensive persons than the Fane family. The latter are not at all 
original; we have met them in many trashy novels, in which grave 
and gallant English gentlemen—mostly military—select their wives 
from “the juvenile lead;” although it must be admitted there is 
something remarkable about Miss Lottie. It is not every young 
lady who figures in tights of whom it can be said, “The necessary 
stage training had added to her manner a naiveté which she might 
not otherwise have possessed.” We have hitherto regarded stage 
training as a potent corrector of naiveté. 

In the Hebrides. By C. F. Gordon Cumming. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—This is almost wholly a reprint of a work published some 
eight years ago. The book consists principally of a string of 
legendary tales and traditions of the West Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, interspersed with descriptions of the scenery and people. 
A certain want of the arrangement and lucidity that characterise 
Miss Gordon Cumming’s later productions is noticeable, and a little 
of the “gush” that travellers are so prone to indulge in, but which 
is so pleasantly absent from the pages of “At Home in Fiji” and 
“Fire Fountains,” is also occasionally to be met with in the present 
volume. Nevertheless, the book is very readable and interesting, 
and some of the author’s comparisons between the folk-lore of 
Western Scotland and that of the East are striking and instructive. 
To the more recent history of this remote portion of Britain some 
allusions are made, and among other events, the famous “ Sunday 
War” of last June is described at length, without, however, any ex- 
planation being offered of this curious phase in the social annals of 
Gaelic Scotland. 


Quatrefoil. By Mary Deane. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a 
novel partly ponderous, partly wsthetic, and wholly pretentious. 
The heroine is “ rather nice,’’ and we wish she had not fallen to the 
much-too-good-for-him lot of a gentleman of the very “mixed” 
principles of Mr. Surcott, who is likewise a donkey. The 
mixture of names and places in the story is quite bewildering; we 
find Penartha in Surrey, for instance, and everybody has an im- 
possible Christian name. Eythin, Gwilliam, Aurelian, and Moel may 
be scattered over the earth, but that they should all be collected into 
one story istoo much. Likewise, it is too much that such a creature 
as Surcott should be seriously proposed to our acceptance as a fine 
spirit, touched to fine issues. If he has continued to talk to Eythin, 
since she weakly consented to renounce her well-dowered widowhood 
in his favour, as he talked to his much-enduring friend, Lanfrey, 
before that event, she must long ago have heartily wished her 
deceased baronet back again. Let us imagine this kind of converse, 
in a stroll on a country road, and we shall not wonder that Lanfrey 
exerted himself to induce Eythin by saying “yes,” to get Surcott 
off his hands :— 

“The cup of wine,” says Surcott, “red as rubies balanced upon a 
sunbeam, trembled in the faintest breath ; could it have been upheld 
through the level race of the years? J drank and prophesied ; it 
was Love itself—no emptying of it into mortal wine-skins ; it vivified 
my Art! Athene’s name is written in gold in the Archives of the 
century. Perhaps since then I have had less to give, and a stronger 
desire has grown in me for the human life, apart from the artist’s, 
combining both. But I will have no more fancy. I will tame that 
fiery-maned steed of the Sun once and for ever.” 


A Great Treason. By Mary A. M. Hoppus. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—We cannot answer for other English folk, but we can un- 
hegitatingly say for ourselves that we have no kind of pleasure in 





reading about the American War of Independence. It is no com- 
fort to be told that we were beaten by men of our ownrace. The 
fact of the shameful mismanagement and blindness that brought 
about the war in the first instance, and caused disaster in the second, 
still remains. Aud Miss Hoppus does not reconcile us to the subject 
which she has chosen by making her story culminate in the treason 
of Benedict Arnold and the hanging of Major André. This is surely 
the most painful episode of a painful history, and not all Miss 
Hoppus’s literary art, of which, indeed, she shows a great command, 
nor her sympathetic treatment of her theme, can reconcile us to 
her choice. It is late in the day to discuss the propriety of 
Washington’s act. Perhaps we may say that it would not 
have been done, except in the extreme exasperation which a 
war between nations speaking the same language always pro- 
duces. The law of spies is always pushed in such wars to 
extremes, as it was by Jefferson Davis, when he hanged Union 
soldiers for attempting to break down a Southern railroad by running 
off with a train. But we are wandering from Miss Hoppus’s book. 
Its subject apart, it is ‘pleasing. Its heroine is one Althea Digby, 
who comes over with her brother, a young English officer, to America, 
on the eve of the war. With the two there travels a certain Noel 
Branxholm, a young Virginian gentleman. The fourth important 
personage is Noel’s half-brother, Jasper ; and perhaps we may adda 
fifth, in Mary Fleming, cousin to the Branxholms, The tragedy of 
the story, apart from the historical element introduced in the person 
of Arnold and André, is the rivalry of the two brothers for the love 
of Althwa. This part of the story is admirably managed. We have 
seldom seen any scene equal to that in which Althza is surprised into 
a confession of her love. Miss Hoppus has abundance of quiet humour, 
and relieves the graver portion of her tale, which, indeed, wants 
relieving, with much that is most genuinely amusing. The authorities 
for her subject she seems to have studied most carefully; and she 
certainly has the art of making her figures very life-like. The 
Virginia plantation, Flatbush Farm, where Althsea and her cousin 
Mrs. Mavinch take refuge for a time with Mr. Jacob Quackenboss, 
Philadelphia when the British Army is in possession, are made 
wonderfully vivid scenes. Everything, in fact, about the story is 
delightful, except its chief motive. As Miss Hoppus, for all her 
careful study of Arnold’s life and character, cannot find or imagine any 
clue to his conduct, except what we all knew before, his ill-treatment 
by the civil authorities, and as in her story, so valiant and devoted a 
soldier is he, he certainly repente jit turpissimus, the motive seems to 
us particularly at fault. 


The Land Leaguers. By Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. (Chatto and* 
Windus.)—It was nataral and, perhaps, desirable that the MS, 
which Mr. Trollope left behind him should be published after 
his death. He was certainly eminent enough to make the public 
anxious to have all that he wrote, and especially the very 
last work that came from his pen. But there is a certain defect 
of taste in the form which has been given to the book. It was, 
according to the author’s intention, to have consisted of sixty chap- 
ters. As it is, the forty-ninth chapter is left unfinished. Under these 
circumstances, the form of the three-volume novel is a little out of 
place. It gives an air of completeness which is not real. For the 
rest, it is characteristic of the author, but not of his best style or his 
happiest mood. There was a certain limitation in Mr. Trollope’s 
mind which, in certain circumstances, made him as shrewd and 
sensible an observer as could be found, but which disqualified him as 
a judge of higher questions of policy. Any policy that had any 
semblance of the heroic was utterly distasteful to him; and 
most people are agreed that in Irish affairs there was need 
of the heroic. Now, The Land Leaguers is really a long 
pamphlet, under the guise of fiction, upon Irish troubles, and 
the remedies which have been lately employed for them. If 
the pamphleteer had possessed consummate wisdom and insight, 
the novelist must not the less have made a failure. As it is, both 
pamphleteer and novelist fail. Yet, as need hardly be said, there is 
plenty of good work in these volumes. There are no signs that we can 
trace of falling-off. The book is a mistake, we think ; and Mr. Trollope 
did, as we all know, on one or two occasions, in his highly-successful 
literary life, make mistakes; but it is not a weakness. Humorous, 
easy, clever dialogue, shrewd remarks on matters of the day, lively 
sketches of character, are to be seen in almost every chapter. Anda 
considerable part of the action of the story takes place in England. 
The career of Rachel O’Mahony as a public singer has only this remote 
connection with the Irish question, that her father was a Nationalist ; 
otherwise, it stands wholly apart. Her story is not, we must say, 
very pleasant reading, but it is quite free from the fault which we 
attribute to the rest of the novel. Still, on the whole, the book is a 
disappointment. 

We have received a second edition of the Contract of Pawn, by 
Francis Turner (Stevens and Sons), brought up to date by the 
incorporation of such statutes as have borne upon the subject since 
the publication of the first edition in 1866,—viz., the Pawnbrokers’ 
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Act of 1872, the Factories’ Act, 1872, and the Bankruptcy Act of 
1869 and 1883, as well as by reference to cases which have been 
decided. 

Magazines, Erc.—We have received the following for December : 
—The Magazine of Art, a good number.—Part 14 of Greater London.— 
The Law Magazine.—The Month.—The Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
gives particulars of a curious experiment in vine-growing.— Belgravia, 
in which Mr. Justin McCarthy’s serial tale is concluded.—The Anti- 
quarian Magazine—The Science Monthly.—Science Gossip.—The 
Army and Navy Magazine—The Nautical Magazine.—Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine.—London Society, in which Mr. A. Muir’s 
serial story is concluded. — The Folk-Lore Journal. — The 
Winter Number of Vanity Fair.—The Irish Monthly.—Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal.—Cassell’s Magazine, in which 
Mr. J. B. Harwood commences a new serial story.—Good Words.— 
All the Year Round.—The Leisure Hour and the Girl’s Own Paper.— 
Sunday Magazine, and its Christmas Number, “ Her Gentle Deeds,”’ 
by Sarah Tytler.—Letts’s Magazine.—The Christmas Number of the 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—The Ladies’ Treaswry.—Harper’s 
Magazine, 1 capital Christmas Number.—The Melbourne Review.— 
The Atlantic Monthly, 
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Barnes (E, G.), How to Arrest Infectious Disease, 12mo............... (Churchill) 2/6 
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John Bull and his Island, er 8v0 
Johnston (A. H.), ‘Camping among Cannibals, cr 8vo. 
Leakey (E. P.), Miracles of Mercy, cr Svo_.. 
Leathes (S.), The Characteristics of Christiani 
Lindau (R.), The Philosopher’s Pendulum, cr 8yvo. seat 
Little Bugler of Kassassin (The), 16mo ................ 
Lorne (Marquis), Memories of Canada, &c., cr 8vo . 
Lowes (J. D.), Waren ged RNs cc cuaviepayregs 
Luther (M.), Hymns Set to Music, 4to 
Main (T.), Memorials of, by his Widow, cr 8vo. 
Millican (K. W.), Evolution of Morbid Ger ms, er 8vo 
Old England’s Story, by ‘‘ Brenda,’”’ small 4to .. 
arrington (H. J.), Code of Contract Law, 8vo.. 
hilip, Picturesque History of England, cr 8vo . 
Rein (J.), Japan, Travels and Researches in, roy 8 
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Scrutton (T, E.), The Laws ‘of Copyright, 8v 
Spickernell (G. BE. ), Explanatory Arithmetic, er 8¥ 
Sprott, an Autobiography, small 4to.. 
Stables (G.), Aileen Aroon, 16mo ..... 
Swinton (A. H,. } Almanack of the Chr n 
Tossaril (L. H.), Injuries to the Eyes and Eyelids, 12mo .. 
Valentine (L.), We Three Boys, 16m0....................6-.0000: 
Williams (M.), Religious Thought in India, Part 1, 8vo 
Worboise (E. J.), —— 8 trast, cr 8vo ., 








Cassall (D. D.), Manual of Jewish History and Literature, 18mo (Macmillan) 26 
Delitzsch (F.), The Hebrew Language, 8Vo............... (Williams and Norgate) 4/0 
Dickens (C.), Speeches Of, Cr 8VO .........sssessccsseneceeenneeseeees (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Duncan (J. M.), Sterility in Women, 8V0 ...........0.cecccceeeeeneeeeneeeees (Churehill) 6/6 
Goethe, Poems, &c., by W. Gibson, 12mo ...(B. F, Stevens) 6/0 
Greene (T. W. ), Outlines of Roman Law, 12mo ............. .. (Stevens & 8) 7/6 
Greenwood 5 ), Victoria, Queen of England, cr 8yo ..... ...(S. Low & Co.) 6/0 
Griffin (E. C.), English Dates in RUAAVONG, MCMIO. 565.4. 50s0ssesccseesevedsseh (Wyman) 2/0 
Hope (Lady), The Red Brick Cottage, cr 8vo . (Partridge) 26 
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To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the ‘Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS, 
| From 9d oS per yard, 


HINDLEY’S 
| WALL PAPERS AND ¢ ND CURTAIN STUFFe, 
CHINTZES.'9 srnpzzy ana SONS, 


| 200 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, Ww. 


| 





————_. 


66 9) | LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHIN? 
L ! B E R T Y” UPHOLSTERY STUFF 8, al. 
NOVEL 
A R T | bavi ne WINTER COSTUMR 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
‘LIBERTYS’? COLOURS, 


IDEAS IN 
F A B R | C Ss. | EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNs, 
| PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


rast India House, 
All PATTERNS POST FREE. | | & Chesham House: } REGENT STREET, w, 


APOLLINARIS. | 








| “Dilute your Wine with 
APOLLINARIS WATER, 
which can be relied on for its 
| PURITY and WHOLESOME. 





“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 


NESS.” 
Daily News, April 17th, 1882, 





The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; containg 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
Sizes, 3s Gd, 7s, 103 Gd, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 


“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.” 
—Professor Von GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor Von NUSSBAUM, 


' | 
| The Name of the ‘*‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N O S LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 


| and 2s per bottle. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 








HUNYADI 








100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO., 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 


PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





CIRCUS 


Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 











OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER. COLOURS. 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. From 10 till 5, 
Admission, ls ; Catalogue, 6d. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





‘OLOURS, PICCADILLY, W. 
FIRST EXHIBITION WILL OPEN on MONDAY, 
December 17th. 
Admission, 1s. Illustrated Catalogue, ls. 
H. F. PHI LLLIPS, Secretary. 


y vtrniS UNIVERSITY 
MANCHESTER, 
DEGREES in MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

The Statutes and Regulations concerning Courses 
of Study and Examinations for their Degrees are now 
a and can be obtained from the University 

egistrar, 

Full particulars as to Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Law, together with Copies of the Charters, Examina- 
tion Papers, &c,, will be found in the Calendar (price 


next division. 





London, and Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Man- 
maine. A, T,. BENTLEY, M.A, Registrar. 


\ EORGE GREEN SCHOOLS, 
All Saints, Poplar, Middlesex. 
APPLICATIONS fron PREPARED to RECEIVE 
‘IONS from any persons willing to under- 
take the DUTIES of HEAD MASTER or HEAD | SUrrender values. 
MISTRESS respectively. The School is established 
under a scheme recently settled by the Charity Com- 
missioners, and is to be conducted as a Secondary 
School. Full information will be forw: arded, in reply 
to a written application, addressed to 
HENRY GREEN, Esq., Treasurer, 
Blackwall, London, E, 


Baggallay. 





the assured. 











The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord Chief | 
Justice of England. 
1s), published by Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO., The Right Hon. 


Offices: 10 Fleet Street, E,C. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, Dec:, 1881. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





s HE Bonus Addition to each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s 6d for the 
mage of PAINTERS in OIL T five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening before the 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the right to 
participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent data of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Cairns. 


J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 
Sir John P. De Gex, Q.C 
Frederick John Blake, Esq. 


the Lord Justice | 
William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions, Nine-tenths of the Total Profits belong to 
Policies Indisputable: the Conditions most liberal in every particular: Guaranteed 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on application. 


EK. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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VOLUMES FOR CHRISTMAS 


AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL AND COMPANY. 





The ART GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON. 
The FORGING of the ANCHOR. A Poem. By Sir 


SamuBL Ferauson, LL.D. With 20 Original Illustrations, specially executed 
for the Work by A. Barraud, H. G. Glindoni, Seymour Lucas, Hal Ludlow, J. 
Nash, W. H. Overend, W. H. Wyllie, &. 5s. 

“One of the most beautiful lyrics in our language.””—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“ We have not seen any home work in this country equal to this.” —Scotsman, 





OUR OWN COUNTRY. Complete in 6 vols. Containing 
about 1,200 I!lustrations and 6 Steel Plates. Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 
each 7s 6d. Library Edition, 3 double vols., £1 17s 6d the set. 


“This beautiful work appeals to a very wide circle of readers. To those who have 
visited the places and scenes described and pictured, it must be a pleasure to turn 
over the leaves of this richly illustrated work, and by its aid revive old impressions 
hidden away in the corners of the memory ; while those who are ignorant of the 
beauties of their native land, and find it impracticable to make personal acquaint- 
ance with them, could not go to a better source to have the defect in their educa- 
tion supplied.””—Times, 


OLD and NEW EDINBURGH. By James Grant. With 


600 Original Illustrations. Complete iu 3 vols., 93 each; or in Library Bind- 
ing, £1 10s the set. 


“It may certainly be said of this work that between Mr. Grant’s letterpress 
and the abundant and admirable illustrations, together with the produc‘ions of 
modern photography, it is much better and completer than anything of the kind 
that has preceded it. In all essential respects it is a model work of the kind.’’— 
Spectator. 


CYCLOPZDIA, CASSELL’S CONCISE. Containing 
10,000 Subjects, covering the whole field of Biographical, Historical, Geo- 
graphical, and Scientific Knowledge, aud about 600 Illustrations. About 
1,300 pp., royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 153; roaburghe, 13s, 











The LIFE and WORK of ST. PAUL. Illustrated Edition. 
By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.8. Complete in One Handsome 
Volume, with about 300 Avthentic Illustrations, specially executed for the 
Work, and 4 Coloured Maps. Extra crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s; or 
morocco, £2 2s, 





CHOICE POEMS by H. W. LONGFELLOW. Illustrated 


from Paintings by his Son, Ernest W. LONGFELLOW. 6s. 


SOME MODERN ARTISTS. With _highly-finished 


Engravings of their most Popular Masterpieces, and Portraits from Recent 
Photographs and Authentic Paintings. 123 61. 








SUNLIGHT and SHADE. Original and Selected Poems. 


With Exquisite Engravings by the Best Artists of the day. 7s 61. 


FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. By W. Swaysland. First 
Series. With 40 Full-page Exquisite Coloured Illustrations. 12s 6d. 


‘The text which accompanies these engravings is full of interest.’’—Liverpool 
Mercury. 


“We have seen no illustrations of wild birds that equal the merit of these.”— 
Journal of Forestry. 


FAMILIAR GARDEN FLOWERS. Third Series. By 


SHIRLEY HisperD. With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates by F. E. Hulme, 
F.LS., F.S.A. 12s 6d, 


“The descriptions of the flowers are admirable, and the coloured plates are 
executed inthe highest style of art.’’—Court Circular. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. Fourth Series. By F. E. 
Home, F.L.S. With 40 Full-page Coloured Plates, 12s 6d. 

“Not only a pretty but very useful volume...... To those who desire to study 
wild flowers—and all children should be taught such useful and entertaining 
knowledge—this clear and admirable description will suffice to convey easy 
lessons.”’—Guardiun, 


“LITTLE FOLKS ” CHRISTMAS VOLUME. Containing 


several Hundred Pictures, boards, 3s 6d; cloth gilt, 5s. 


ENGLISH POETESSES. By Eric S. Robertson, M.A. 
rown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“The author has done his work admirably. His book is well laid out and well 
written.’”’—Academy. 




















The WORLD of WONDERS. New Series, with over 200 


Illustrations, 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 


KRILOF and his FABLES. By W. R. 8S. Ralston, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, 3s 6d. 








BIJOU EDITION of FARRAR’S “ LIFE of CHRIST.” 
The LIFE of CHRIST. the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, 


.D., F.R.8. Bijou Edition, with Two Frontispieces by Holman Hunt. Com- 
plete in Five Volumes. Cloth, coloured es (si ¥ i : 
price 103 6d; or in French morocco, 21s as set. ee ee eee 
*,* This New Edition is an edition for the cabinet. The handy little volames, 
small in size, are set in beautifully clear type, easily readable, while the neat and 
charming appearance renders it a most appropriate Christmas gift. 


MAGAZINE of ART. New Volume for 1883. With 
nearly 500 choice Engravings from Famous Paintings, and from Original 
Drawings by the First Artists of the day. An Etching by Lalauze, from an 
Original Drawing by G. L. Seymour, entitled, “‘ Maiden Dreams,” forms the 
Frontispiece, Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 163. 

s The range is wide, the variety infinite, the letterpress is as good as are the 
etchings and engravings, and the most ignorant may be insensibly educated in art 

by the most agreeable of pictures.’’—Times, December 4th, 1883. 











Now ready, in One Magnificent Volume, price 31s 6d. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE: The British Isles. Popular 
Edition. With 26 Exquisite Steel Plates, from Original Drawings by Birket 
Foster, Harry Fenn, W. Leitch, E. M. Wimperis, and others ; and pe Boa 400 
Illustrations on Wood, by the First Artists of the day. Can also be had in 2 
vo's., price 183 each. 

‘It is impossible to convey any idea of the wealth of beauty to be found in 
these pages......Never, perhaps, in our time has such a wealth of beautiful illus- 
trations, specially executed and beautifully printed, been placed within the reach 
of the ordinary purchaser.””— World, 


GLEANINGS from POPULAR AUTHORS. Containing 
upwards of 200 Separate Tales, Poems, and Sketches, by the Best English an 
American Authors. With Original Illustrations on nearly every page, by the 
Best Artists. Complete in 2 vols. 4to, 93 each. 

‘* Great taste has been shown in the selection, which includes some of the finest. 
specimens of modern literature, and thre are a great many beautiful extracts 
from works not familiar to the mass of readers. Thecharm of admirab!e literary 
work is enhanced by the beautiful illustrations to be found upon every page. 
Some of these are exquisite works of art.”"—Era, 











TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. A Story of 
Pirates and the Spanish Main. 5s, 

_*Mr. Stevenson’s story is skilfully constructed, and related with untiring 
vivacity and genuine dramatic power. It is calculated to fascinate the old boy as 
well as the young.”’—Acudemy. 

“ Any one who has read ‘The New Arabian Nights’ will recognise at once Mr. 
Stevenson’s qualifications for telling a good buccaneer story...... As we follow the 
narrative of the boy Jim Hawkins, we hold our breath at his dangers, and breathe 
again at his escapes.’’—Atheneum. 








DAISY DIMPLE’S SCRAP-BOOK. A Book of Picture 
Stories. Containing nearly 1,000 Entertaining Pictures. Royal 4to, 53. 
** A baby’s paradise.””—Punch. 
“A wonderful collection of picture stories.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





The ADVENTURES and DISCOURSES of CAPTAIN 


JOHN SMITH. By Joun AsuTon. With Oriental Illustrations, 5:. 





MYSELF and MY FRIENDS. By the Author of ‘‘ A Parcel 
of Children,” &c. Illustrated. 53. 


“A most delightful book for children.’”"—Southampton Advertiser. 





BRAVE LIVES and NOBLE. ByC. L. Mateaux. Illus- 
trated. 7s 6d. 
** Will interest people of all ages.””—Daily Telegraph. 
** A book of great importance and utility.””"— Public Opinion. 





OUT-DOOR SPORTS and IN-DOOR AMUSEMENTS, 
CASSELL’S BOOK of. With about 900 Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece. Large crown 8ro0, 990 pages, cloth, gilt edges, 93. 





TREE-PAINTING in WATER-COLOURS. By W. H. J. 
Boor. With 18 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


‘4 most important and valuable book.” —Journal of Forestry. 





CHINA-PAINTING. By Florence Lewis. With 16 
Original Coloured Plates. 5s. 
“The best and most practical book we have seen on this subjest.’’—Decoration. 





GREATER LONDON. Vol. I. By Edward Walford. 
With about 200 Original Illustrations from Contemporary Prints and other 
Authentic Sources, 93. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW 


YEAR’S GIFTS.—NOTICE. 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving full particulars of Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY'S 


PUBLICATIONS, ranging in Price from 


SIXPENCE to TWENTY-FIVE GUINEAS, 


will be sent on requess POST FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. It will be found of the greatest cdnvenience to those who may be selecting Books for 
Special R: ading, Educational Purposes, or Presentation, as it contains particulars of Several Hundred Books, so arranged as to show at a glance the various 
Works in this valuable Selection, which can be procured at the Prices named at all Booksellers’ and at the Bookstalls. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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Be ORD COLLEGE, London (for 
LADIES), 8 and 9 York Place, Baker Street, 
'W. A few Students attending Bedford College r eside 
in premises attached to the College. The charge is 
enty Guineas a term, which includes the expenses of 
the gymnasium and swimming bath. There are Three 
Terms in the session, of ten weeks each. A limited 
number of Students preparing for the University of 
London Examinations will be admitted for Fifteen 
Guineas a term, after Christmas, for the remainder of 
the session. Further information can be obtained on 
inquiry.—MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


ESTLANDS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, BIRKDALE, SOUTHPORT. 
Established i in 1858. 
Principal, Miss H. S. CHEETHAM, LL.A. 
= in a very healthy and quiet locality. 
he from this School, in which the teaching is 
Dased on the High School system, have obtained a 
high average of Passes and Honours at the Oxford, 
| and other Examinations. 
The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on er 18th. 
eienes on application to 8. 
CHEETHAM, 9 Westcliff Road, Birkdale, ‘Reuiiipor’. 


IRTON COLLEGE, Cambridge. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
held in London in March, 1884. Scholarships of the 
value of £50 and £45 a year for three years, beginning 
April, 1884, will be awarded in connection with the 
Examination —Forms of entry and further informa- 
tion may be obtained from the ie. Miss KEN- 
SINGTON, 22 Gloucester Place, “ig ie Park, London, 
‘W. The Forms must be returne filled up, on or 
before January 31. 


— HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited). —WANTED, an ASSISTANT- 
MISTRESS, to Teach Dp y ad "Natural Science. 
Tnitial salary about £120.—Applications, with copies 
of testimonials and full particulars, to be sent to the 
HEAD MISTRESS, 280 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 
not later than January Ist. 


EDICAL WOMEN.—A 

SCHOLARSHIP of £30, tenable for three or 

four years, is offered for Competition in June, 1884, 

by the National Association for apg the 

Medical Education of Women.—Apply to the Hon. 

Secretary, Miss LOUISA STEVENSON, 15 Randolph 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for Ladies), 43 
and 45 Harley Street, 
The LENT TERM for the College and School 
BEGINS on JANUARY 21st, and ends March 31st. 
Students are prepared for Matriculation at London 
Dniversity. 
Prospectuses and Syllabuses of Lectures, with all 
information about Boarding-houses may be obtained 
by applying to the SECRETARY. 


OVER COLLEGE. 


SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, worth 
from £40 to £10 10s a year, will be offered at Easter, 
There are also Scholarships of £50, tenable at the 
cf soe ago 

ard, £46 6s. Tuition ag 13 to 18 Guineas. 

Ser sparticulars, apply to Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 

Head Master, or W. KNOOKER, Esgq., Hon. Sec. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


CIPAL. 
Rey. T. HAYES BELOHE, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford. 


VICE-PRINCIP. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., st. t. John’ 's College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
ean be cbtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
January 25th 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


RINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 

Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 
Guineas. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th. —Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
Schoo], Addiscombe, Croydon. 
The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 
Prospectuses on application. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum.  Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
Next TERM begins SEPTEMBER Lath. 


CHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Princrpat—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 22nd, 1884, 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE. 

The instruction given is arranged to fit an Engineer 
for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. 
Sixty Students wiil be admitted in September next. 
Age, over 17 and under 21. For competition among 
them the Secretary of State will offer Thirteen 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment, and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment. The College Prospectus gives full particulars. 

Apply to the Secretary, Royal Indian Engineering 















































ITY of LONDON BONDS. 
DISCHARGE and RENEWAL of BONDS 
FALLING DUE in the YEAR 1884. 

In obedience to an ORDER of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the CORPORATION of LONDON, I do 
hereby GIVE NOTICE to the holders, registered or 
otherwise, of City Bonds, which mature within the 
ensuing year, 1884, as follows :— 

(1.) That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST 
Schedule hereto will be paid off (out of funds specially 
applicable to such purposes) absolutely and without 
option of renewal, at the dates at which they 
respectively mature. 

(2.) That the Bends referred to in the SECOND 
Schedule hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
their maturity respectively, but that an OPTION i: 
given to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
Loans severally secured for a period of TEN YEARS 
from the date which they severally fall due, by Bonds 
to carry interest at the rate of £3 10s per cent. per 
annum, 

Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of this 
hore of renewal must signify to me their agreement 

rg and bring their Bonds for marking to this 

‘ON or BEFORE MONDAY, the THIRTY- 
FIRST of DECEMBER NEXT, 


The Loans renewed under these options will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bonds respectively, interest being payable, 
as at present, by means of Coupons at the BANK of 
ENGLAND, 1 negotiable through any Banker, 


SCHEDULE I, 
Bonds to be paid off absolutely. 

Bonds issued under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, for con- 
structing ot Foreign Cattle Market 
for the ore et maturing on 
January asthe 1 viz. :— 

Part of Bond for £10,000, No. 8..... £5,000 

2 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 6and 7 20,000 


Bonds issued for the building of the 
New City of London School, maturing 
June Ist, 1884, viz. :— 
41 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 1 - 41 41,000 
1 Bond, No, 42, for...........scseseeee ‘ 500 


Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement Act, 1864, and 
maturing July Ist, 1884, viz. :— 


62 Bonds for £1,000 each, _ 1,208 
to 1,231 and 1, 592 to 1,629 ......... 62,000 
19 Bonds for £500 each, * 1,232 
to 1,243 and 1,630 to 1 636... Debsvencares 9,500 
15 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 1,244 
to 1,250 and 1,637 to 1644 sorcccnse 2,000 
—- 73,000 
Bonds issued under the Metage on 
Grain (Port of London) Act, 1870, and 
maturing July Ist, 1884, viz. :— 


ae Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 26: 
eae 10,000 
Bond issued under the Act for re- 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and 
maturing July 28th, een Viz.:— 
No. 152 for. ee 50,000 


Total... £199,500 


SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1884 with an option of renewal 
as above. 
Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875, maturing 
on April 1st, 1884, viz. :— 
111 Bonds for gl, 000 each, Nos, 1 


41,500 











to 91, and 381 to 400..........00000066 111,000 
68 Bonds for £500 —_ Nos. 92 to 
151, and 401 to 408..............0006 34,000 


105 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 152 to 
251, and 409 to 413 


Bonds issued under the Act for pro- 
viding the Metropolitian Cattle 
Market, Islington, and maturing on 
April Ist. 1884, viz. :— 

16 — for £1,000 each, Nos. 660 


seeeees seeeeeeeees 


10,500 
—— 155,500 


essa vuneuiaantditeusdrsénsnensrnsnyesees 16,000 

7 an for £500 ‘each, Nos. 676 to 
GROP Se as 3,500 

6 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 683 to 
STII: csichaiaeanblinbsiecunicxmiativnbsnnnaninn’ 600 


Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and _maturing on April 5th, 1884, 


viz 
10 meets for £1,000 each, Nos. pid 
OMI oss sanusasisndueasesisovassensaioy 10,000 


WB ss sovsiins seayskorkessensienmeceacsanae 2,500 


Bonds Teil under the same Act, 
and maturing October 5th, 1884, 
viz, :— 
5 Bonds for £1,000 each, hae 709 
DUS: cessscnnasapsodsancazssvasvonvdvenss 5,000 


AML chcsavaassannsy cessheanssnocehuchcn 14,000 
10 rey for £100 each, Nos. 742 
IGE ssdenuasane aesvsseuesersessevescte 1,000 
— 53,100 
Bonds issued for the purposes of the 
London Central Fruit, Vegetable, and 
Flower Market (now London Central 
Fish Market) Loan of £70,000, matur- 
ing on July Ist, 1884, renewable uncer 
Act of 1882, viz. :— 
70 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
7, Uae Spreusedeveeavavinaoecesess dake 70,000 


OGRA visscicscsonsee eevee £278,600 
Further information, if needed, will be furnished 


at this Department, 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, 
Chamberlain. 





Chamber of London, Guildhall, 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Wes! 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November 1st.,—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


ee Si 
M OFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTA. 
BLISHMENT, Dumfriesshire. 
A DELIGHTFUL WINTER RESIDENCE 
(Comfortably heated). 
One hour North from Carlisle, on 
Main Line of ilway from London. 
For special Winter Terms, and all Fertioulars, 
Apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON 
Resident Manager and § Secretary, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1887. 
Paid-up Capital ... one wo poe: i 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 23,000°000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, pont E.0, 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS!—64 CORNHILL, 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
eee BY a OR WATER 
sured Against by the 
RAILWAY ae te ENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ccidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1, 000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, "£250,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonus ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIvE YEARS, 


1,840. 

HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
ns 9 3 to _ Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agent: 

or 8 re Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 

Head Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NHE COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine, 

















Capital Fully Subscribed... wee eee £2,500,000 
Capital Paid up.. 250,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds oes wee vee =~ 809,000 
Other Funds ... ee 953,000 


Tota INVESTED Funps Urwarps or Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, K.0. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Specially low rates for 
page lives. Large Bonuses, Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 








ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Pg enn on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and ye yoo 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
article.’’—Standard. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA. big COCOA EXTRACT. 


ea Btrictly are.”’—W. W. Stoddart, 
, F.0.8., City Analyst, Bristol. 











| 
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College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 


October 20th, 1883. 


ig CANTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
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HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
Biscuit Boxes ......... «from 8s 6d to £5 0s. 





Butter Coolers .. » 680dto £3 3s. 
Cake Baskets . » 20s 0d to £5 Os, 
Claret Jug3..... soe y9 183 0d to £5 Os, 
Cruet Frames.................+ + gy 103 6d to £10 10s, 
Dessert Knives and Forks, 

Ivory hand!es................. » 43 Od for 12 pairs. 

Ditto ditto 

Pearl handles.............. ee yy 788 Od for 12 pairs. 

Fish Carvers, in cases ..........,, 153 Od per pair, 


Meat Carvers, Steel, &., i 
ee anseevecsarcercense »» 258 Od per set. 
Fish-eating Knives & Forks ,, 72s 0d for 12 pairs. 





MUMMIN san shoes ssascmuphacsciansss » lds Odto £5 5s. 
Toast Racks .. - 9 _88 Od to 30s. 
Liquor Frames .. - y 303 0d to £6 6s, 
Egg Cookers .... - os 198 6d to £2 83, 
Egg Frames ................004 » 188 0dto £5 Od. 
Dessert Stands for Sugar an 

IIE Fo saccsacnass tuctacovcansae » £112sto £3 8s. 


Doulton Ware Hot-water Jugs, Biscuit Boxes, Sulad 


owls, 
Spoons and Forks—Highest quality. Will wear for 20 
years as silver. 
Plain. Bead or Thread. 
Table Spoons or Forks, per doz. 303 ..... . Als. 
Dessert ditto Pp Ce 293, 
Tea Spoons ........ aeoesen 99 RS scaken 20s. 


1 haliatateaaaial (WARRANTED). 














Handles Screwed or Rivetted. Table | Dessert! Carver 
Blades of the finest Steel. | Knives | Knives |per pair 

*® iis & | s @ 

3t-in. Ivory Handles...per doz! 15 0|11 0! 7 0 
3g-in. do. do................ do. | 20 0;)16 0| 7 O 
3§-in. do. do.,to balance do. 22 0/17 0; 7 0 
Aim. dO. dO. s.s.csssesssees do. | 28 0/20 0) 8 0 
4in. do. do. do. ......... do. | 32 0/22 0} 8 0 
4.in. do. fine do. do. ... do. | 36 0| 26 0/10 6 
4in.do. do do........++.- oo das | 40 6|30 0| 11 6 
4.in. do. do., African... do. 44 0)35 0/15 0 


Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free. 


Colza Oil, best, 3s per gallon; Kerosine, water- 
white, 1s 1d, 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Irormonger, 88 (late 39) Oxford 

Street, W., &. CATALOGUES, containing 850 Illus- 
trations, post free. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 
and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE, Mirgicterery BANBURY. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. _ 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tur Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The éxcruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
ure, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; Cleauses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, aud 11s. 
22 Wellington Street. Strand, London, W.C. 


NOTHER cure of bad throat, cough, 

&c. (this week), by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Frou Mr. Heron, High Street, Belfast. 
**T am subject to inflammation of the throat, and 
suffer greatly in cold weather from a cough, Dr. 
Locock’s Wifers relieved the cough, allayed the 
inflammation, and gave me ease at once.”” Asthma, 
consumption, bronchitic, conghs, colds, shortness of 
breath, ph’egm, pains in the chest, and rheumatism 
are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the 
Wafers, which taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s lid, 
2s 9d, 4s 6d, and lls per box, by all Druggists, 

















GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 





Crown folio, half-red or green mi 


jorocco, price £2 2s. 
PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 
Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 1s. 


* ; = ° 

PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Jonn BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Imperial folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5s, 

PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by Joun BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Edited by WiLLiam 
HvuGuHEs, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 

Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 


Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World. Edited by WILLIAM HuGHEs, F.R.G.S, 


Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BaRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


** We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious,”—Athenaum, 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Height of the Land and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Winds, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 33. Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 


























"The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application, 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 





ITALIAN 





SILK 


AND DRAPERIES. 
A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS, 


Charming for Portitres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes, 
Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ................. 12s 6d each. 
a ee oe: | ae sandgantamane o -~- Ae Ga... 5, 








DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 


MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Delicious and wholesome. An effective Tonic. 
Much favoured by Sportsmen and Travellers. 


GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 


A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 
Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 


GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
Sold by all Dealers. 








GRANT'S 


TONIC 





LIQUEURS. | 


| Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 

| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
LL | PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 

| DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME, 





KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, 





Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 
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THIS 


4to, cloth. 


HISTORY of ROME and the ROMAN 
PEOPLE. From its Origin to the Establishment of the Christian Empire. 
By Victor Durvy. Kdited by the Rev. J. P. Manarry. Illustrated with 
pon 2,500 Engravings, 100 Maps and Plans, and numerous Chromo-litho- 
graphs. 
Vol. I.,in Two Parts, containing the Primitive History to the End of the Second 
Punic War, each lds. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in ANIMALS. By 


Georce Joun Romanes, F.R.S., Author of * Animal Intelligence.”” With 
a Posthumous Essay on Instinct by CoarLEs Darwin, F.R.S. 
**The elaborate and very interesting work of Mr. Romanes deserves and will 
wertainly receive the most careful consideration.’’—Times. 


DAY. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


The HISTORICAL BASIS of SOCIALISM 


in ENGLAND. By H. M. Hrxpmay, 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH COMIC DRAMATISTS. Edited 


by OswaLD CRAWFURD. [Tue Parcument Liprary, 


Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 6s; vellum, 7s 4d. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. Edited by 


Astin Dosson. (THE PaRcHMENT LIBRARY, 
Large crown 8y0, cloth, 7s 64. 


The DUALITY of ALL DIVINE TRUTH in 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. For God’s Self-manifestation in the Im- 
partation of the Divine Nature to Man, By George Morais, Theological 
iate of King’s College, London. 


Demy 8v0, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The LORD’S DAY, or Christian Sunday, its 


Dnity, History. and Perpetual Obligation. Sermons by the Rev. Morris 
Fuuuer, M.A., Vicar of St. Paul’s, East Moulsey. 


Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


PRAYERS, with a DISCOURSE on PRAYER. 


By the late Gzorce Dawson, M.A. Edited by Grorar Sr, Cxarr. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





THE MOST USEFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
L E T 7T S’S Letts’s Porutar Atias. — Exhaustive in scale, 


Encyclopedian in information. Unparalleled in 

— Sale has far exceeded any atlas ever pub- 
Pp 0 P U L A R ished. Saturday Review says :—‘‘ Beyond all question 

the cheapest full pendium of geographical in- 

formation to be obtained.”” Academy says:—‘‘ Un- 
A T L A 5 less such a feat had been done, we should have 

doubted if it were possible.’ 156 Maps, strongly 

bound, half-morocco, £3. Cheap binding, £2 2s, 
IS NOW COMPLETE. Write for prospectus. 

LETTS, SON, and CO., Limited, London Bridge. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly, Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United Py Ye 
SS rear ee aa 14 3.....0 7 2 
Ancluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... 015 8...... 078 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... Le ee 016 8...... 08 2 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OutstpE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
£10 10 0j Narrow Column 

. 5 5 @0| Half-Column .. 
scabbab bel 212 6| Quarter-Column.. 
, 53, and 9d per line for every additional 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 















.. 017 6 
ight words). 


ey 


FOR CHRISTMAS PRIZES. 
The EPIC of HADES. By Lewis Morris, 


With Sixteen Autotype Illustrations, after the Drawings of the late George 
R. Chapman. Third Illustrated Edition, 4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, price 2is, 


Just published by the Same Author, Third Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 63, 


SONGS UNSUNG. 


** Some of the more important pieces make almost equal and very high demands 
alike on my sympathy and my admiration, and I hope you may long be enabled to 
cherish the enviable gift of finding utterance for truths so deep in forms of gq 
much power and beauty.’’—Letter from Mr. GLADSTONE, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
I. SONGS of TWO WORLDS. With Portrait. Ninth 
‘ition, 5s. 
II. The EPIC of HADES. With an Autotype Illustration, 
Sixteenth Edition, 5s. 


1II. GWEN, and the ODE of LIFE. With Frontispiece, 
Fifth Edition, 5s, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Now ready, crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 
A TRAGEDY. 
By CHRISTOPHER JAMES REITHMULLER. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

**In this dramatic poem, Mr. Reithmiiller presents an interesting and powerful 
study of the character and career of the Emperor.”—Scotsman. 

“It is really a work of solid merit.’”’—Spectator. 

** This is an admirably written book.” — Western Daily Mercury. 

“‘The power and beauty of this strange character are well delincated,.”~ 
Literary Churchman. 

“The singular felicity and grace of expression in the dialogues of this drama 
cannot but attract the notice of the reader.’’—Tablet, 

“Ce bon et beau livre,”—Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne. 


London: J. S. VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


J B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTRUMENTS 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 
excellence. 
Four Octaves (Table), portable and never requires tuning 
Five Octaves Pe 0 os - as ted pa 
ee (Studio) ... ase ae oes as ask .. from 16g, 
From £1 11s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
mn (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case a4 soe 20 
* »» in American walnut case .. soe won a 
~ a in oak case... es on sae one ww. 24 “ 
in black-and-gold case aa nis ee os we 
From £2 2s per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas, 
rom £2 7s 6d per quarter on Three- Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality, 
Exchanged any time within Three Months withont loss to the Purchaser, 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 

LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate Street, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. And of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom, 


THE ‘‘ MULTIPLEX ” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 





+ 10 Guineas, 
13 








Full particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 





HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. AMERICAN 


James’s Square, 8.W. 
PrEsipENt—LORD HOUGHTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. A. TENNYSON, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 

Lord HOUGHTON. 

Harlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
nd Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 




















WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT THE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 


TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 33. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are AMERICAN WALTHAM 


WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 33, 


allowed to country and ten to town members, AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
ing-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 





Reading. 4 
Catalogue, 1875, price 163; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 5s; to Members, 4s. 
Perea on application. 

BERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





HENRY WwW. 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


BEDFORD, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and|67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


PILLS.—The infirmities of our nature almost 
necessitate disease. Impurity of the blood, functional 
disturbances, and loose living constantly give rise to 


The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 





despondency, debility, or distempers. In the above- 
named remedies, the community can, and do have, at 
a little cost, the safe and certain means of preventing 
or checking, and curing toth outward ailments and 
inward maladies. Ample plainly printed and very 


both Ointment and Pills, which only require attentive 
study to enable every invalid to be his or her own 


OTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of 
LITERATURE.—A Special Number, devoted to | in the BUILDER thistweek (4d; b t, 44d) ; also 

: le seach the Books of the Season, suitable for Presents ; also, ; . 1 

intelligible directions accompany every package of many Standard and Popular Works for the Library peste Sor Se eee ees of Ina 


or Presentation, School and College Prizes, &c., many 


HE INDIAN COURT, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—See Illustration 


dore, Central 
India ; Dr. Schliemann’s ** Troja’’—The Architecture 
of English Fiction—Indian Art and English Officials— 


medical adviser. The earlier these powerful remedies in fine and sumptuous bindings of the highest quality, | the Architectural Association—The Suez Canal 


are employed, after discovery of the disease, the more post free, on application. 





Thoroughfares — Trade 


Embroglio — New Cit; 
orative Art—Pictures of 


Circulars—Exhibition of 


aT mowlous wate sation in expelling from the system | Henny SotHERaN and Co., 36 Piccadilly, London, W. | River Sconery, &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all 


noxious matter and restoring health. 
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THE ART 


JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY ART MAGAZINE WHICH CONTAINS EVERY MONTH FULL-PAGE, SEPARATELY-PRINTED SPECIMENS 
OF LINE ENGRAVING, ETCHING, AND MECHANICAL REPRODUCTIONS. 





RECENT OPINIONS OF THE LONDON PRESS. 
Nothing can be more effective than some of these admirable etchings.”—The Times. 
© The letterpress is distinguished by carefulness of judgment, freedom from ‘ fad’ or bias, and variety.”,—The Spec!ator. 
“ Delightfully varied, without losing sight on a single page of its general purpose.’’—The Daily Telegraph. 
“The Art Journal recognises the necessity of keeping pace with the times, and of regarding the vicissitudes of taste...... No pains, indeed, have been spared to make 


The Art Journal as useful as it is ornamental.”"—The World, 





1883. 


HE YEARLY VOLUME of THE ART JOURNAL is now 
ready. It is specially recommended as a handsome Christmas 
Book. It contains Thirty-six important Etchings, Engravings, and 
Fac-similes, and Four Hundred Illustrated Pages of Letterpress, 
having this year been enlarged to that extent by extra Supplements. 


THE LINE ENGRAVINGS 
are from Pictures by Sir JosHua Reynotps, P.R.A.; J. E. MILials, 
R.A.; P. H. Catpgron, R.A.; B. Riviere, R.A.; CoLtin Hunter, 
Lavra AtMa-TapEMA, L. Knaus, &c. 


THE ETCHINGS 


fhave been executed by A. Brunet-DrEBaines, E. N. Downarp, F. 
SeyMouR Hapen, A. H. Haic, A. Latauze, Davin Law, R. W. 
Macsetu, A.R.A., C. O. Murray, F. M. Recamey, E. Saumon, and F. 


SLOCOMBE. 

THE REPRODUCTIONS 
are from Drawings by Mr. Ruskin, W. Cottins, R.A.; P. H. CALDERON, 
R.A.; W. E. F. Brirren, W. Bovevereav, E. Duncan, &c. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


1884. 


HE PROGRAMME for the COMING YEAR is the MOST 
COMPREHENSIVE that has yet been UNDERTAKEN. 
As regards Illustrations, it will include 


LINE ENGRAVINGS 
from Pictures by Sir F. Leicuton, P.R.A.; J. E. Miutats, R.A.; 
W. Q. Orncnarpson, R.A.; E. J. Poynter, R.A.; H. W. B. Davis, 
R.A.; F. Goopatt, R.A.; G. F. Warts, R.A.; Sir J. Steen; A.C. 
Gow, A.R.A.; P. R. Morris, A.R.A.; JoHn CoLtier; and C. E. 


JOHNSON, 
ETCHINGS 
to be selected from the works of the most eminent Etchers, both 
English and French. 
REPRODUCTIONS. 


The principal processes will be explained in a series of illustrated 
papers. That in the January number will be in colours. 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
No efforts are being spared to obtain artistic qualities and execu- 


tion of the highest class. The services of every good English 
engraver have been secured. 


LETTERPRESS. 





These illustrate Articles on Pictures by ancient and modern Artists ° : - ‘ 
Landscape, Architecture, Sculpture, Exhibitions, &c. ?| The list of Contributors includes every Art Writer of note. 


The Monthly Parts are 2s 6d each, or yearly subscription, through 
The Volume may be had from all Booksellers, bound, £1 1ls 6d. | any Bookseller, 30s. A Detailed Programme post free on application. 








THE “ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, 26 Ivy Lane, London, E.C, 


THE ROYAL HOTEL AND ASSEMBLY ROOMS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
MARGATE, IN THE COUNTY OF KENT. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, limiting the Liability of Shareholders to the amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL, £65,000, 
In 13,000 Shares of £5 each, payable £1 per Share on Application, £1 on Allotment. 


Farther Calls not to exceed £1 per Share, which will be made as required, at intervals of not less than three months. 
Where no Allotment is made, the Deposit will be returned in full. 








DiIrEcTORS, BANKERS. 
CHARLES F. ASH, Esq, 20 and 21 Upper Thames Street, Iron Merchant. Messrs. COBB and CO., Margate. 
WM. J. DUNCUM, Esq , Woburn Lodge, Weybridge, Surrey. Messrs. BARNETTS, HOARES, HANBURY, and LLOYD, 60 Lombard Street. 
Ph ne yam a bag ae sag ahaa gan sed SECRETARY, (pro tem.) 
‘olone . EB , Bentle: ey r Norwood, and the Junior H “ 

hf and Navy Club. . ¥ ae , FRANCIS WOOD, Esq. 
G. PEARCE POCOCK, Esq., Brooklands, Sturry, in the County of Kent. TEMPORARY OFFICES. 
ALFRED TEGNER, Esq., Billiter House, Billiter Street, Shipowner. 65 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been incorporated for the purpose of rebuilding on an enlarged and improved scale the Royal Hotel and Assembly 
Rooms in Cecil Square, Margate, which were originally erected in 1769, and had a prosperous career until destroyed by fire on the 28th 
October, 1882. 

It is intended forthwith to commence the erection of the buildings, which it is anticipated will be so far completed as to enable the 
Directors to open the Assembly Rooms at the beginning of the Season in 1884, for the resumption of the entertainments with which the 
memory of the former Assembly Rooms was associated. 

A public journal in describing the late fire in which the former Assembly Rooms were destroyed, and which it is intended to rebuild in 
the same proportions, stated as follows: “To Londoners the Assembly Kooms have long been familiar, and from one end of the country to 
the other its fame has spread, while for Margate it has done perhaps as much as any other place of amusement in providing for the wants of 
visitors seeking relaxation. For that reason alone...... the destruction which has overtaken the handsome and familiar room will excite 
feelings of deep interest and regret.” 

Margate is now one of the most popular seaside resorts, where increased hotel accommodation is much required. And it is a well- 
known fact that “ For health, Margate is unrivalled.” 

The Directors anticipate, when the buildings are completed and the undertaking in full working order, that the balance of profit left 
for division among the Shareholders, after making due allowance for expenses, will be sufficient to pay a Dividend which cannot fail to be 
satisfactory to the Shareholders. 

Two of the Directors, Mr. Fooks and Mr. Pocock, were proprietors in the former undertaking. 

The following contracts have been entered into, viz., Agreement for Lease of the Site of the former Hotel and Assembly Rooms, and of 
the additional land in Cecil Street and Cecil Square,and for the purchase of the Wine, Spirit, and other Licences, dated the 7th day of 
December, 1883, made between Albert Saunders of the one part, and Francis Wood of the other part; also Form of Lease referred to in the 
said Agreement, containing a right of purchasing the Freehold, which, together with the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
be and Plans, may be seen at the offices of the Solicitors to the Company, 21 Great St. Helen’s, E.C., and at the offices of Mr. Boys, 

olicitor, Margate. 

Fall Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had on applying to the Bankers, the Solicitors, and at the Company’s Offices, 


No, 65 Fenchurch Street. 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers. 
Second Edition. E a 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life 
and Adventures. Written by Himself. With 
Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, extra, 16s, 

“We must leave the reader to accompany Professor 
Vambéry in person on his adventurous tour, but we 
must give him the closing assurance that the learned 
author has lost none of the verve and fluency which 
made his former works such pleasant reading.”— 





mes. 

“‘ The reader who desires to know more of the man, 
_~ take up these lively biographical reminiscences, 
and will assuredly not be disappointed. The character 
and temperament of the writer come out well in his 
quaint and vigorous style. The English is full of 
movement, and, notwithstanding an _ occasional 
strange word or defective idiom, is hardly ever obscure. 
The expressions, too, in English of modes of thought 
and reflections cast in a different mould from our own 
gives additional piquancy to the composition, and, 
indeed, almost seems to bring out unexpected 
capacities in the language.””—Atheneum. 

“This autobiography is a most fascinating work, 
full of interesting and curions experiences in the most 
varied countries and conditions of life.’—Contemporary 


“Written in a most captivating manner and 
illustrates the qualities that should be possessed by 
the explorer.”’—Novoe Vremya, St. Petersburg. 

NEW NOVEL by T. WEMYSS REID. 

GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two 
Lives. By the Author of “Charlotte Bronté: 
a Monograph,” &c. 2vols. er 8vo, cloth extra, 12s, 

“*A story as beautiful as life and as sad as death. 
ss... We could not ‘wear in our heart’s core’ the man 
who could read aloud with unfaltering voice and un- 
dimmed eye the last pages of this prose story, which 
is almost a poem.”’—Standard. 

‘The beautiful and terse descriptions of scenery 
which we find im this story themselves suggest a 
genuine poetic element in Mr, Reid...... We heartily 
welcome his success in this new field..,...His pleasant 
and fascinating story.’’—Spectator. 

“*It is asound piece of work, and, above all, it is 
very enjoyable reading.’’—Academy, 

CARMEN SYLVA. 

PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen 
Syiva (the Queen of Roumania). Translated by 
HELEN ZrmMERN, Author of “ The Epic of Kings.” 
With Portrait-Etching by Lalauze. Square 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 

_ “A charming book, pathetic, graceful, and touch- 

ing.”’—Spectator. 

_ “The imaginative scenes are so vividly and charm- 

ingly described, as to recall passages in the ‘ Arabian 

Nights’ or in ‘ Vathek.’”’—Liverpool Daily Post, 

Illustrated Catalogue, 56 pp., post free. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


[Leese and FIELD, 
67 Moorgate Street, and 18 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C., allow 3d Discount in the shilling off the 
Published Prices of all NEW BOOKS, School Books, 
Bibles, Prayer Books, Church Services, Annuals, 
Diaries, Pocket Books, Peerages, &c. A large and 
choice Stock, many in handsome calf and morocco 
bindings, suitable for presents, well displayed in show 
rooms, to select from. Export and country orders 
ae, executed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
oorgate Street, and 18 Gracechurch Street, London, 
E.C. Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW 
YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Books at a Discount of 3d to 9d in the 1s.—Now ready. 


ILBERT and FIELD’S NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS. Many beautifully 
Illustrated and handsomely bound, suitable for pre- 
sentation, and from the Published Prices of which the 
above liberal Discount is allowed. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free. 


GILBERT and FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, and 
18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 
Feap. 8yvo, cloth, limp elegant, gilt edges, price 2s 6d ; 


by post, 2s 7d. 

HE NEW PRINCIPIA; or, the 
Astronomy of the Future. An Essay Explana- 
tory of a Rational System of the Universe. By 

NEwron Crossianp, Author of “ Pith,’ &. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS, 
** It amazes us,’’—Spectator. 

“A startling, a magnificent hypothesis.’”’ — The 


e. 

“If these views are correct, a revolution as great 
as that which overturned the Ptolemaic view of the 
heavens will be accomplished.””—Evening Standard. 

TriipneR and Oo., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 

TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 

ared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 

toy permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 

on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 

of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 

whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 

Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Di Fawcett. By C. L. Pirkis, 


Author of ‘‘ A Very Opal,” &c. 
A Christmas Rose. By Mrs. 


Ranpotpu, Author of “ Gentianella,” &c. 


Jonathan Swift, By a New 


WRITER. 


Golden Girls. By Alan Muir, 


Author of “ Lady Beauty,” &c. 


In the West Countrie. By the 


AUTHOR of “QUEENIE,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


O W DL BD GE. 

An Illustrated Magazine of Science, Art, and 

Literature. 
Price 2d weekly. 
Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 

Articles are now appearing in serial form by Grant 
Allen, Dr. Andrew Wilson, Edward Clodd, H. J. Slack, 

W. M, Williams, Thomas Foster, R. A. Proctor, &. 


1.OW tt 8D Gs. 
LIBRARY SERIES. 











Cheap re-issue of Mr. Proctor’s Works, crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 63 each, 

1, BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 

2. SCIENCE BYE-WAYS. 

3. The POKXTRY of ASTRONOMY. 


Just published, Reprints from Knowledge, by the 
above Writers. 
4. NATURE STUDIES. 
5. LEISURE READINGS. 
Imp. 8vo, price 53, with 12 Maps of the Heavens. 
6. The STARS in their SEASONS. Second Edition. 
By R. A. Proctor. 


NO wWiLEDG@E. 
Every Friday, price 2d; Yearly, post free, 
10s 10d. Also in Monthly Parts. 





Now ready. 
PART 25, NOVEMBER, — 1s; post free, 1s 3d. 


ust ready. 
VOLUME III, January to June, 1833, price 7s 6d. 

London : Wyman and Sons, 74 to 76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. Pn 

The NEW WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
On January 2nd, 1884, No 1 of a New Weekly Journal 
of High-Class Literature for the People (16 pp., two 
sheets super-royal), price One Penny, entitled 


> 
Edited by F. W. Rosinson, 

Author of ‘Grandmother’s Money,” ‘ Mattie, a 
Stray,” ‘ Annie Judge, Spinster,’’ “ No Church,” &c. 
No. 1 wiil contain: 

NEAR CROMER, by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
A FAIR MAID, a New Novel, by the Author of 

“ Grandmother’s Money,”’ Chap. 1, 2, 3. 
A SONNET of GREETING, by THEoporE Warts. 
The Valley of the Twizaling Trees, by Phil Robinson. 
Old Gold, a New Novel, by W. Sime, Author of 
** King Capital,” Chap. 1, 2. 
Home Chimes, by Savile Clarke. 
Every Man his own Soup Kitchen. 
Burnham Beeches, by a A Thomas. 
Lymingtwn’s Cashier, a New Story, by the Author of 
“* Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal,” chap. 1, 
Devonshire Roses, a Tale by Alice King. . 
The Young One's Serial Story—Temple and the Birds, 
by Evelyn Everett Green, Chap. 1,2. 
Home Cookery, by Miss Griggs, of the High School of 
Cookery, Edinburgh. 
Our Peal of Bells, &c. 
Office of Home CuIMEs, 
27 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Super-royal 8vo, 540 pages, with 16 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Woodcuts, S. 
i eo INSECTS. Being the Natural 
History and Economy of the Insects Injurious 
to the Field Crops of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
also those which infest Barns and Granaries, with 
Suggestions for their Destruction, By JoHN CuRTIS, 
F.L.S., &. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





J ust published, crown 8vo, paper covers, price 2s 6d, 
GRICULTUREand ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE REFORM in BENGAL. By a BENGAL 
CIVILIAN. 
London : WyMAN AND Sons, 74-76 Gt. Queen St., W.C. 


4 NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the facilities 
of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser.—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
post-free on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 
Port, Somerset. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases, By ROBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &c. 

London: C. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. Serer 

With 22 Illustrations, crown: 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s 6d. 
LOVES: their Annals and Associa- 
tions. By S. Wrtt1am Beck, F.R.H.S, “ This 
is a delightful book.’’—Spectator. 
Hami_ton, Apams, and Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 








ee 


F. V. WHITE AND CO’ 
NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, AT Ary, 
LIBRARIES, 





JENIFER. poder oss, By Annie 


A LATE REMORSE. 3 vol 


By Franx LEE BENEDICT, Author of “ The Price 
She Paid,” ‘‘St. Simon’s Niece,” “ Her Friend 
Laurence,” &c, {Just ready, 


THROUGH the STAGE DOOR 
he Third Editiou of 


PEERESS and PLAYER. 3vols 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 





Now ready at all Booksellers, in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
cloth, 3s 6d, the Fourth and Cheaper Edition of ’ 
MOLLIE DARLING. By Lady 
Constance Howarp, Author of “Sweetheart 
and Wife,” &. 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 





MARCUS WARD AND C0. LIMITED, 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Post 4to, cloth back, decorated boards, price 5s, 


LONDON TOWN: a Bright Child's 
Picture Book of the Great City. Containin, 
Beautiful and Amusing Coloured Pictures of 
London’s Buildings, Streets, and Crowds. De 
signed by Tuomas CRANE and ELLEN Hovautoy, 

ith Descriptive Verses by Fexrx Lxian. 

“To town children the instant recognition of 
known localities and characters will be a source of 
delight in turning over the bright picture pages of 
this volume; while to children in the. country. the 
gallery of London sights here presented will not 
fail to meet with full trustfulness.” — Morning 
Advertiser. 

“**¢ London Town’ may be expected to find its way 
into th ds of h holds. It ought to do so; for 
it is at once entertaining, instructive, and artistic.” 
—Derby Mercury. 








GIFT BOOKS. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With numerous 


Illustrations, specially engraved for the work, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gold and black, 2s. 


The VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
Finely Illustrated with numerous Wood Engray. 
a Handsomely bound in cloth, gold and black, 

‘Se 


LAMB’S TALES from SHAKSPERE, 
With Extracts from the Plays, Illustrated with 
numerous Wood Engravings, Handsomely bound 
in cloth, gold and black, 2s. 

*,* School Editions of these three books are issued, 
price 1s 6d, per volume. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited. 
67 and 68 CHANDOS STREET, W.C.; 
and at Belfast and New York. 


KEATS (JOHN). — COMPLETE 
WORKS in VERSE and PROSE. Now first 
brought together, including Poems and Letters 
not before published, Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. Five Portraits of Keats, and other 
Seeeneanen, 4 vols. demy 8vo, buckram, £4 4s. 


(PERCY BYSSHE).— 





SHELLEY 
COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE, 
Edited by H. B. Forman. Portraits, Etchings, 
and Fac.similes, 8 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £5. 

DITTO.—POEMS, separately. 4 vols. demy 8v0, 
cloth, Portrait, Etchings, &c., 50s, 
DITTO.—POEMS. 2 vols., Portrait, &., without 

Notes, post 8vo, buckram, 16s. 


REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 
ACINE’S LES PLAIDEURS, 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEon 
DexBos, M.A., of King’s College, London. FRENCH 
CLASSIOS for ENGLISH READERS, No. I. 
No. 2. CORNEILLE HORACE, 1s 6d. No. 3, 
CORNEILLE CINNA. By the Same Editor. 
[In the press. 
Wittiams and Noreate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 
R. DELITZSCH on HEBREW and 
ASSYRIAN. The Hebrew Language Viewed 
in the Light of Assyrian Research. By Dr. Frep 
Detirzscu, Professor of Assyriology at the University 
of Leipzig. 
Wittiams and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





Second Edition, post-free 7d. 
HE AGNOSTIC ANNUAL, 
containing Important Correspondence between 
Professor HUXLEY and the Editor. 
London: H, CaTreLu and Co., 84 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Scale, 94 miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 27. 


SEAT of WAR in the SODAN. MAP 
of the NILE, from the Equatorial Lakes to the 
Mediterranean, embracing the Egyptian Sfidan 
(Kordofan, Darfur, &c.), and Abyssinia. Price, 
coloured in sheet, 4s ; on cloth, in case, 6s 64. 

London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s ; calf, 10s 6d, 


The ECLOGUES and GEORGICS of 
VIRGIL. Translated into English Verse. By 
the Rev. J. M. Kina, Vicar of Cutcombe, Somer- 
set, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Im- 
proved Edition, uniform with ‘‘ The Aineid.” 


London: Epwarpd STanForD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Feap. folio, 12s 6d. 
PHYSICS in PICTURES. The 


Principal Natural Phenomena and Appliances, 
—Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, 
and Optics,—Described and Illustrated by 30 
Coloured Plates, for ocular instruction in Schools 
and Fawilies, with Explanatory Text,prepared Lf 
THEOPORE Eckarpt, and translated by A. H. 
Keane, M.A.I. (Stanford’s Series of Instructive 
Picture Books.) 
“The usefulness of the book is beyond all question.” 
—Spectator. 
London : Epwarp SranrorD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Two Maps, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
NICE and its CLIMATE. By Dr. A. 


BarétyY. Translated, with Additions, by CHARLES 
West, M.D., Fellow and late Senior Censor of 
the Royal College of Physiciansof London. With 
an Appendix on the Vegetation of the Riviera by 
Professor Allman, F.R.S., &c. 
“Contains a mass of information which will be 
jooked for in other works in vain.””"—Graphic, 


London: Epwarp STanrorD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE, 


DECEMBER. Price 1s, as a Specimen Number; 
post free, 1s 3d. 

1, La RoumanrE ET LES Rovmarns, par M. Louis 
Chardon. 

2. Sans Dot.—Nouvelle, par M. Paul Gervais, 

3. Un Type pD’OFFICIER FRANGAIS CONTEMPORAIN : 
Lé CoLoneL Ramottor, par M. Abel Veuglaire. 

4, PoETES ET ROMANCIERS EsPaGNOLs : Jost SELGAS, 
par M. E, Rios. 

5. La Savors NEvutRE, par M. Ed. Tallichet. 

6, Le Mari pe Laurime.—Nouvelle de M. Sulvatore 
Farina. (Troisitme et Derniére Partie.) 

7. CHRONIQUE PARISIENNE.—8, CHRONIQUE ITALI- 
ENNE, — 9. CHRONIQUE ALLEMANDE, — 10. 
CHRONIQUE ANGLAISE.—11. CHRONIQUE SUISSE. 
—12. CHRONIQUE SCIENTIFIQUE.—13. CHRONIQUE 
PoritiguB.— 14. BULLETIN LITTERAIRE ET 
BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE. 

The Numbers in 1884 will be published at 2s each ; 

post free, 23 3d. 


London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 





With Map, demy 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


The DEFENCE of GREAT and 
GREATER BRITAIN. By Captain J. C. R. 
Cotoms, F.8.8., F.R.G.S. Being An Examina- 
tion of the Political, Naval, and Military Aspects 
of this great Problem; containing Notes of the 
Press of the various Colonies on the Federation 
of British power and resources for the protection 
of common interest; dealing with matters now 
before the Australasian Conference ; and throwing 
much light upon the recent Royal Commission. 

“*The volume contains a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, and puts forward suggestions which are 
of great pater importance.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London ;: EpwarD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cro:s, 8.W. 





Demy 8v0, cloth, 7s. 


BORDIGHERA, and the WESTERN 
RIVIERA. Its History, Climate, Fauna, Flora, 
&c. By FREDERICK FITzROY HamMILTon, Author of 
‘¢ The Botany of the Bible,’ &c. Translated from 
the French, with additional Matter and Notes, by 
ALFRED C. Dawson. 

** An excellent handbook...... And offers such full 
nformation on almost every topic of interest as will 
enable the sojourner to understand and enjoy the 
country.”—Contemporary Review. 

London : Epwarpb STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








This day is published, crown 8vo, with Five 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The JEWEL in the LOTOS: a Novel. 
By MARY AGNES TINCKER, 
Author of “‘ Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” &c. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 





DISCOUNT, 3d IN THE SHILLING. 


HATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, W. 
ALL THE NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


FOR THE TABLE AND FOR CHILDREN. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders promptly executed. 


RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 
LORD LYTTON’S LIFE.— 


The LIFE, LETTERS, & LITERARY 
REMAINS of EDWARD BULWER, 
LORD LYTTON. By his Son, the Eart of 
Lytron. With Portraits, Illustrations, and Fac- 
similes, Vols. I. and II. now ready at all 
Libraries and Booksellers, price 32s. 

The TimEs says :—*‘ Of unusual interest, and seldom 
have materials more ample been left to a literary 
executor...... It is impossible not to be interested by 
the self-revelations in chapters that seem to have 
been written with singular frankness.”’ 

The Datty News says:—‘ Enriched with excellent 
illustrations from family portraits at Knebworth...... 
Cannot fail to obtain a large circle of readers...... 
There cannot be two opinions about the abiding in- 
terest of much that it contains, and the public will 
look forward with eagerness to the remaining 
volumes.” 

The STANDARD says :— Of one thing the editor of 
these memoirs may be sure. They will be read with 
the attention they deserve by all classes of the 
English  orer and they will help their reiders to a 
more full and accurate understanding of the extra- 
ordinary qualities possessed by their illustrious sub- 
ject. The pages are full of strong and varied humour 
and interest.’’ 

The Mornine Pest says:—‘‘Lord Lytton has 
shown us by the autobiography, the fragments, and 
his own concise narrative, the character of his father 
throughout the most crucial incidents of his early 
career. Differing altogether in plan from the general 
run of biographies, his work is of greater interest, 
and presents a more graphic portrait than could be 
attained by any complete narrative from the pen 
even of the most impartial historian.” 





4 vols. large crown 8vo, cloth, 48, 


NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 
AND HIS TIMES. 


By Professor Vittar1, Author of “ Life of 
Savonarola,’’ &c. Translated by Linpa VILLARI. 
“Professor Villari’s work will remain, not only a 
contribution of the highest value to the general 
history of the later Renaissance, but a worthy tribute 
to one of the greatest minds which modern Europe 
has produced.” —Saturday Review. 


People’s Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY : 
LETTERS and MEMORIES of HIS LIFE. Edited 
by his Wirz. With Steel engraved Portrait. 


With Portrait, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


JAMES SKINNER: 
A MEMOIR. By the Author of Charles Low- 
der.’ Witha Preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


CHARLES LOWDER: 


A BIOGRAPHY. By the Author of “ The Life 
of St. Teresa,” &o. 
‘The record of a very noble life.”’—Spectator. 


The 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6:, 


CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS. 


THEIR ORIGIN and WORK. With a Sketch 
of the Life of their Founder, the Venerable Jean 
Baptiste de la Salle. By Mrs. R, F, Wixson. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, printed on hand-made 
aper, bound in buckram, 73 6d. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 
By C. Kraan Patt. 


“Their great merit is the really remarkable 
ee they show of appreciating excellence in many 
‘orms, and in forms with which the writer has little 
or no agreement.”’—Guardian. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


The POPULAR 
LIFE of BUDDHA. 


Containing an Answer to the Hibbert Lectures 
of 1881. By ArTHUR LILuIEz, M.R.A.S. 
‘Contains many quotations from Buddhist re- 
ligious writings that are beautiful and profound...... 
A most readable book.’’—Saturday Review. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


The DUKE of BERWICK, 


Marshal of France, 1702-1734. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel CHARLES TOWNSHEND WILSON. 

*,* This volume completes the memoir which was 
commenced in the Author’s previous book, entitled, 
“ James II, and the Duke of Berwick.” 

“Of abundant interest throughout, and we have 
little but praise to bestow on the manner in which 
Colonel Wilson has executed his task.’’—Notes and 
Queries. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The LIFE of 
LORENZ OKEN. 


By ALexanperR Ecxer. With Explanatory 
Notes, Selections from Oken’s Correspondence, 
and Portrait of the Professor. From the German 
by ALFRED TULE. 
“The present volume has the merit of giving fuller 
details about Oken’s life than have hitherto been 
published.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO 











RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 





Ready on December 20th, price One Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


for JANUARY, WILL CONTAIN :— 


1, A New Serial Story, by Jesstz FoTHERGILL, 
The popular Authoress of “ The First Violin,” 
** Probation,” “‘ Kith and Kin,”’ &c., entitled, 


Ys oR. 


2. A New Serial by one of the most popular Writers 
of the Day, entitled, 


<« € @ @; 


3. A Story by the Author of “ Adam and Eve,” 
4, Str StarrorD Nortucote’s Eron Dars. 
5. A Memorr or THALBERG. 
6. Our Fastest TRAINS. 
7. WHat SHatt I Drink? 
8. RECOLLECTIONS oF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
9, THE HEIRESS OF GLENMAHWLEY. 
&e., &e. 


“Who does not welcome Temple Bar.’—John Bull. 


“"EMPLE BAR, the structure, is gone, and 

no one regrets its destruction; Temple Bar, 
our witty contemporary, remains; and, doubtless, 
great grief would be manifested if, by any change, it 
ceased to appear ; so highly are its essays prized, and 
so anxiously are its serials waited for, and read.”— 
Northampton Herald. 





Now ready at all Booksellers. 


The PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE, QUEEN of FRANCE and 
NAVARRE. By Jeanne Lovise HENRIETTE 
Campan. An entirely New and Revised Edition, 
with Additional Notes, Embellished with Sixteen 
fine Illustrations on Steel. 2 vols., 30s. 


The GIRL of the PERIOD, and other 
Social Essays. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 2 vols., 
24s 3d. 

** At last Mrs. Lynn-Linton has come forward to 
declare herself the author of the famous essay on ‘ The 
Girl of the Period,’ and of about eighty more admir- 
able papers on a variety of subjects chiefly conn: 
with women. The value of an idea can never be cor- 
rectly estimated. It might be interesting, however, 
to speculate as to the precise value of the idea which 
Mrs, Lynn Linton presented and developed when she 
gave the world the brilliant study which gives their 
title to these volumes......”—St. James’s Gatette, 


SAVAGE SVANETIA;; or, Travels in 
the Heart of the Caucasus. By CLive PHILLIPPS- 
Wottey, F.R.G.8., Author of “ Sport in the 
Crimea,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 14 Illus- 
trations engraved by George Pearson, 21s. 

“That it was well worth while to undergo some 
hardship, and to encounter some danger for the sake 
of making this journey, will be the verdict of most 
readers...... This record of adventurous travel is of very 
high interest. It is in a district possessing scenery of 
the rarest interest and grandeur, inhabited by a most 
s‘ngular race.”’—Saturday Review. 


RACECOURSE and COVERT-SIDE. 


By Atrrep E. T. Watson. In demy 8yo, with 
Illustrations by John Sturgess, 15s. 


The OUT-of-DOOR of the late Rev. 
JOHN RUSSELL, of TORDOWN, NORTH 
DEVON. By the Author of “ Wolf-hunting in 
Brittany,” &. A New and Revised Edition, 
brought down to date. In 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
Each in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 


ABIGEL ROWE. 


“Mr. Wingfield, in addition to unfolding with 
great ingenuity a very dramatic story, gives us the 
straightest of ‘tips’ regarding men and manners in 
London society at the period when that best-abused 
of monarchs, George IV., was Prince Regent.”— 
G. A. S., in Lllustrated London News. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O’T.” 
The EXECUTOR. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, Author of “ Her Dearest Foe,’’ &c. 
EPHRAIM. From the German 
of Nriemaysn. By Mrs, TyrRe.t. 
By the AUTHOR of “The SAPPHIRE CROSS.” 
WINIFRED POWER. By Joyce 


DARRELL. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MURRAY’S LIST. 
EGYPT AFTER THE WAR. 


Being Notes made during a Tour of Inspection, including 
Experiences and Adventures among the Natives, with 
Descriptions of their Homes and Customs. 


To which are added Notes of the Latest Archwological Discoveries, and a Revised 
Account of the Funeral Canopy of an Egyptian Queen. 


By VILLIERS STUART, of Dromana, M.P., 
Author of “ Nile Gleanings.” 
With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, royal 8vo, 3ls 6d. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LORD 
LYNDHURST, 


Three Times Lord Chancellor of England. 
From Letters and Papers in possession of his Family. 
By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
With Portraits, 8vo, 16s. 


THE WILD TRIBES OF THE SOUDAN : 


An Account of Travel and Sport, Chiefly in the Base Country. 


Being Personal Experiences and Adventures during Three Winters 
in the Soudan. 


By F. L. JAMES, F.R.G.S. 
With Maps, 40 Illustrations, and 6 Etchings, medium 8vo, 21s. 


T RO J A: 


Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site 
of Homer’s Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and 
other Sites, made in 1882; with a Journey 
to the Troad in 1881. 


By HENRY SCHLIEMANN, D.C.L., 
Author of ‘* Myoenz ”’ and *‘ Ilios.”” 
With Preface and Notes. With Map, Plans, and Illustrations, medium 8vo, 423, 


Three Essays on. 
I, NEW GREEK TEXT. | IL. NEW ENGLISH VERSION, 
III. WESTCOTT and HORT’S TEXTUAL THEORY. 
Reprinted and Enlarged from the Quarterly Review. 
With a Reply to the Bishop of Gloucester, and a Dissertation on I. Timothy, iii, 16. 
By JOHN W. BURGON, B.D., Dean of Chichester. 
8vo, 14s. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE 
IN INDIA. 


An Account of the Religions of the Indian Peoples. 
Based on a Life’s Study of their Literature. 
By MONIER WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. 
Part I. VEDISM, BRAHMANISM, and HINDUISM. 
8vo, 18s, 


ORIENTAL EXPERIENCE: 
A Selection of Essays and Addresses delivered on 
Various Occasions. 

By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, D.C.L. and LL.D. 

With Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


THE LAWS OF COPYRIGHT. 


An Examination of the Principles which should Regulate 
Literary and Artistic Pd reid in England and other 
ountries. 


By THOMAS EDWARD SCRUTTON, M.A., 
Professor of Constitutional Law, University College, London. 
8vo, 10s 6d, 


THE ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN. 


Its Style and Position. 
With an Illustrated Dictionary of all the Plants used, and Directions for their 
Culture and Arrangement. 


By Various Writers. 
By WILLIAM ROBINSON, F.L.S. 


With Numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 15s. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 
HISTORY OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


Pheidias and his Successors. 
By A. 8. MURRAY, of the British Museum. 
With Illustrations, medium 8yvo, 31s 6d. 


THE RIVER OF GOLDEN SAND. 
A Narrative of a Journey through China to Burmah. 
By the late Captain GILL. 

An Abridged Edition. 

By E. COLBORNE BABER. 

With Memoir and Introductory Essay, by Colonel H. YULE, C.B. 
With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations, post 8vo, 73 6d. 


M R. 


























JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


———.. 


A SELECTION FROM 
MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND COs 
BOOKS, FOR PRESENTS, &e. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR CHRISTMAS OR THE 
NEW YEAR. 


Now ready, with over 100 Illustrations, bound in cloth, price 4s 6d. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Volume I, New Series (July to December, 1883), 
*.* Cases for Binding the Volume may be had, price One Shilling each. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says of the monthly issue of the CORNHILL, 
MAGAZINE :—“ The magazine reader will find no better investment for his 
Sixpence,” 
TWO POPULAR NOVELS BY FAVOURITE WRITERS. 
LOVING and SERVING. By Hotme Lez. 3 vols. post 8yo, 


ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of “Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” 
“* Mrs, Geoffrey,”’ &c, 3 vols. post 8vo. 





The MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Arranged by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD. Handsomely printed and 
bound in cloth, gilt edge:, with Photograph, small 4to, 10s 6d. 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. 
Epitomised from “The Merv Oasis.” By Epmunp O’Donovan, Special 
Correspondent of the Daily News, With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 63, 


MEMORIES of OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from 
the Journals and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 
to 1871, to which are added Fourteen Original Letters from J. 8. Mill, never 
aa published. Edited by Horace N. Pym. With Portrait, crown 8yvo, 

8 


A BOOK of SIBYLS: Mrs. Barbauld — Miss 
Edgeworth—Mrs. Opie—Mis3 Austen. By Miss Tuackeray (Mrs. Richmond 
ca Essays reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. Large crowa 8vo, 

8 6d, 


The LIFE of LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Boswortu 
Situ, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at 
Harrow School, Author of “Mohammed and Mohammedanism,”’ ‘‘ Carthage 
= the oo &. Fifth Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 

aps, 36s. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Joun Marsnatt, F.R.S., 
F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on 
Anatomy at the Government School of Design, South Kensington; Professor 
of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original Drawings on 
Wood by J. S. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls and Co, Second 
Edition, imperial 8vo, 31s 61. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK. Designed by H.R.H. the Paincess 
Beatrice. Printed in Colours on Hand-made Paper, and Illustrated by 15 
Full-page Water-Colour Drawings, reproduced in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography. Second Edition, 4to, 42s each. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition of Miss 
TuHacKERAY’s Works. Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, 
Progr by Sone Hughes and engraved by J. Cooper. 9 vols. large crown 

= 8vo, 6s each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Edition de Luxe, 
24 vols. imperial 8vo, containing 218 Steel Engravings. 1,473 Wood Engravings, 
and 88 Coloured Illustrstions. The Steel and Wood Engravings, are printed 
on real China Paper. Only 1,000 Copies Printed, eack set numbered. The Work 
can be obtained only from Booksellers, who will furnish information re- 
garding terms, &c. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Library Edition, 
with Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 22 
vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price £8 5s; or half-russia, 
marbled edges, £12 12s. The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, price 
7s 6d each ; or in boards, 6s 6d each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. The Popular Edition, 
complete in 12 vols, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece to each vol., price 5s each. 
This Edition may be had in sets of 12 vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
top, price £3 ; also bound 1n half-morocco, price £5 5s, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. New and Cheaper 
Illustrated Edition. In 24 vols, crown 8yo, price 33 6d eich. Containing 
nearly all the small Woodcnut Illustrations of the former Editions and many 
new Illustrations by eminent Artists. This Edition contains altogether 1,623 
Illustrations. Sets, in cloth, £4 4s ; or in hall-morocco, £8 


ROMOLA. By Grorce Euior. With Illustrations by Sir 

Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 

The number of Copies printed is limited to 1,000, each Copy being numbered. 

The mode of publication adopted is that of Subscription through Booksellers. 

a regarding the Terms of Subscription may be obtained from any 
oksel'er, 


WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. In 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
Edited, with a Biog:aphical Essay, by Lesiie STEPHEN, and illustrated by 
William Small. The first volume also contains Hogarth’s Portrait of Henry 
Fielding. The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies fer sale in Europe, and 250 
Copies for sale inthe United States of America. The work can be obtained 
only by Subscription through Booksellers, who will furnish information re- 
specting Terms, &c. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward @ 
CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post free on application. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 
AMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Autobiography. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 163. 
“ le range of literary bi phy may be searched in vain for a more 
pA poodne ef an active, useful, successful, and happy life, than is presented 
bythe delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.’’—Edinburgh Review. 
« We should not know where to stop if we were to attempt to notice all that is 
ctive and interesting in this volume. It will be found equally interesting to 
ents of human nature, to engineers, to astronomers, and even to archeologists. 
Among other merits, there are few books which could be put with more advan- 
tage into a young man’s hands, as affording an example of the qualities which 
gonduce to legitimate success in work.’’—Quarterly Review. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. New 


Edition. Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8vo, 6s. 


DUTY : with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. Post 8vo, 6s. 


SELF-HELP: with Illustrations of Conduct 


and Perseverance. Post 8vo, 63. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Character- 


istics. Post Svo, 63. 


THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. 
8y0, 63. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron Workers 


and Tool Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 


9 Steel Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s 6d each. 


The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist 


and Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 
10 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, £4 153; half-calf, £6 6s. 


The Articles have undergone thorough Revision, and have been brought up to 
the Present Time, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Fourth Edition, revised by R. CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 20s ; half-calf, 27s. 


THE BOOK OF DAYS. 


A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folk-lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited 
Pieces, Curiosities of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &c. 


Edited by R. CHAMBERS, LL.D. With Illustrations. 


In 2 vols, imp. 8vo, cloth, £1 1s; half-calf, £1 10s ; half-russia or 
half-morocco, £1 13s. 





Post 

















INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 
FIFTH EDITION. 

Containing Treatises on Science, Philosophy, History, Geography, Literature, 
and all the more Important Departments of General Knowledge. Illustrated with 
Wood Engravings. 

; In 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 16s ; half-calf, £1 3s. 


MISCELLANY OF INSTRUCTIVE AND 
ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 


20 vols. boards, £1 ; 10 vols, cloth, £1; gilt edges, £1 5s; half-calf, £2 5s, 


THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 
By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
A Pictorial and Descriptive Tour through Creation. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and Wood Engravings, 
1 vol. cloth, 15s; half-calf, £1, 








ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


A Dictionary of the English Language—Pronouncing, Explanatory, and Etymo- 
logical, with Vocabularies of Scottish Words and Phrases, Americanisms, 
Words and Phrases from Foreign Languages, &c. 


Edited by JAMES DONALD, F.R.G.S. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s; half-calf, 14s, 


MEMOIR OF WILLIAM AND ROBERT 
CHAMBERS, 


With Supplementary Chapter and Portraits. 
New Edition, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 











MESSRS. NELSON & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 25 Illustrations by 
the late David Scott, R.S.A. With Life of the Artist and Descriptive Notices 
¢ the Plates. By Rev. A. L, Sumpson, D.D., Derby. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 


‘It stands forth among the books of the season, by virtue of the predominance 
of form and expression in its illustrations over the prettiness which is nowadays 
more in favour.”—Daily News, 


CHAUCER’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Mary Sermovr, 
Author of ‘‘Shakespeare’s Stories Simply Told.’? With 11 Full-page Litho- 
oravned ~~ “teeanaee from Designs by E. M. Scannell. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 

il ges, 43, 
“Nothing can surpass the ‘Canterbury Tales’ as a series of pictures of the 
middle-class English life during the fourteenth century.”—W. F, CoLuier. 


SHAKESPEARE’S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Mary 
Seymour. With Illustrations by the late Frank Howard, R.A. 
I. TRAGEDIES and HISTORICAL PLAYS. With 83 Illustrations, post 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 33 6d. 
‘ a COMEDIES. With 97 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
3 6d. 
These two volumes are suitable to young readers, and will help to make them 
familiar with the masterpieces of the great Dramatist. 


The WESTERN WORLD: Picturesque Sketches of Nature 
and Natural History in Northern and Central America. By W. H. G. 
KinestTon. With 86 Engravings, post 8vo, 4s. 

This volume gives in a series of Picturesque Sketches information about the 
Physical Geography, Mineral Riches, Vegetable Productions, and the appear- 
ance and customs of the people of the Western World. 


ABIDE WITH ME. The Favourite Hymn. By HENRY 
Francis Lyte. With Memorial Sketch of the Author, and 15 Full-page 
Engravings, fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 1s 6d. 

“To thousands to whom Lyte’s beautiful hymn is well known, this richly- 

illustrated little volume will be a buon.”—Morning Advertiser. 





NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG MEN. 
SELF-EFFORT;; or, the True Method of Attaining Success 


in Life. By JosrPH Jounson, Author of “ Living in Earnest,” &. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, \ 
“Tt is full of wise suggestions in regard to success in life, enlivened by abund. 
ant references to the example and the sayings of eminent men.”’—Outlook. 


A Just published. —- 
SCIENCE GLEANINGS in MANY FIELDS. Studies in 
Natural History. By Joun Grsson, Natural History Department, Edinburgh 
Museum of Science and Art. With 18 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 
“These essays are rich in information about animals and animal life, the most 
recent facts being exhibited in the light of modern views.” 


THE SCHONBERG-COTTA SERIES. 


New Edition for Luther Commemoration. 
The most Popular Story ever written of the Life and Times of Luther. 


The CHRONICLES of the SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY. 
Crown 8yo, cloth antique, red an is. 

“ The writer traces with much skill the gradual changes of sentiment and belief 
through which the minds of her characters pass during the stages of the great 
religious movement which Luther headed. We are confident that most women 
will read it with keen pleasure, and that those men who take it up will not easily 
lay it down without confessing that they have gained some pure and ennobling 
thoughts from the perusal.” —Times. 

UNIFORM EDITION of WORKS by the AUTHOR of “ The CHRONICLES 

of the SOHUNBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, each 3s 6d. 
Seventeenth Thousand. 

1. The DRAYTONS and the DAVENANTS: a Story of the 
Civil Wars. 3s 6d. 

Being a record of the experiences of a Puritan and a Royalist Family. 
Fourth Thousand. 

2. WATCHWORDS for the WARFARE of LIFE: Extracts 
from Luther’s Letters, selected by the Author of “ Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 33 6d. 

Thirty-ninth Thousand. 

3. DIARY of Mrs. KITTY TREVELYAN:.a Story of the 
Times of Whitefield and the Wesleys. 3s 6d. 

This Diary forms a charming tale of that most interesting revival 
period that occurred in the middle of last century. 
Twenty-fifth Thousand. f ; 

4. WINIFRED BERTRAM, and the World She Lived in. 


Price 3s 6d. 
A Tale in which wealth and poverty are contrasted, and the happiness 
shown of living, not for selfish indulgence, but to do good to others. 


5. The BERTRAM FAMILY: a Sequel to “ Winifred Ber- 


tram.” 33 6d. : 
The sequel to “ Winifred Bertram,” a tale of English family life and 


experience in modern times, 
Tenth Thousand. 
The VICTORY of the VANQUISHED. 3s 6d. 
The struggles and trials of the early Christians are graphically described 
in this volume. 


for) 


Fourth Thousand. 
. The RAVENS and the ANGELS; with other Stories 


and Parables. 3s 6d. ; 
A volume of interesting stories and sketches, many of them in the 


allegorical form. 


. 
. SONGS of MANY SEASONS. 
antique, gilt edges, 33 6d. 

The many readers who have been charmed by the prose writings of this 
well-known and much-admired writer, will no doubt be glad to see a 
collection of poems from the same pen. This volume contains Sixty-nine 
Poems, including “‘The Three Wakings,’”’ ‘‘ The Widow of Nain,” * The 
Tomb and the Temple,” &c. 

NELSON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST.—A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Books for the Drawing-Room, for Home Reading, &c. In handsome 
Bindings, suitable for Presents and for Prizes. Post free on application. 


I 


Square 16mo, cloth 


foe) 


THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 
35 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.O.; 
EDINBURGH AND NEw YorK, 
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PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, POST FREE. 


THE EXPOSITOR, for 1884. 


The Church Times says :—‘ For freshness of thought and fairness of treatment the 
F»positor stands far above the few publications of its kind. We wish the New Series all the 
success which the old has attained.” 


The Very Rev. E. H. Plumptre, D.D., 


Dean of Wells, will contribute a Series of Papers containing 


AN IDEAL BIOGRAPHY OF EZEKIEL. 
The Ven: Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 


Will contribute a Series on 


THE REFORMERS AS EXPOSITORS OF SCRIPTURE. 
The Editor, Rev. Samuel Cox, D.D., 


Will contribute a Series on 


THE GOSPEL TO THE GREEKS. 
Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D.., 
Will complete his Critical Essays on 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH: CHAP. XL.-LXVI. 
Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., 


Will complete his Commentary on 


THE EPISTLE TO TITUS. 
Rev. W. J. Deane, M.A., 


Will contribute some fresh 
STUDIES OF THE APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Occasional Papers are Expected from 
Revs. Henry Wace, D.D., George Salmon, D.D., G. Matheson, D.D., W. Milligan, D.D., 
R. W. Dale, LL.D., T. K. Cheyne, M.A., R. A. Bartlett, M.A., Edgar C. 8. Gibson, M.A., George 
G. Findlay, M.A., J. Agar Beet, &c. 





This day, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

Vol, VI. New Series. July to December, 18838. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

Vol. V. New Series. January to June, 1883. 


The Spectator says :— The Ewpositor, far from declining in interest and ability, steadily 
increases in both; nor have we often come across any volume dealing chiefly with the 
exposition of Scripture so rich in interest as the volume for the first half of this year.” 


Vols. I. to VI., Second Series, may now be had, price 7s 6d each. 
FIRST SERIES, in 12 vols. 8vo, price 7s 6d each. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 











All the Best Books in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also 
be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


and (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES—281 REGENT STREET ; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 








ASK FOR 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market, with 
misleading titles, labels, and portraits of the 
late Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon 
having the Liebig Company’s Extract of 
Meat, *,* In use in most households throughout the 

Kingdom, 
Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS.’. 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


W. H. ALLEN and cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Edited by Joun H. Inaram. Crown 8yo, 33 6d each 
Already issued :— ; 


GEORGE ELIOT. By Marui.tpE Burp, 
EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Rosrnsoy, 
GEORGE SAND. By Bertuwa Tuomas, 

MARIA EDGEWORTH. By HELEN ZimmeErn, 
MARGARET FULLER. By Jutia Warp Hows, 
MARY LAMB. By Anne GILcuRist, 


The MIDDLE KINGDOM. A Survey of 
the Geography, Government Literature, Social 
Life, Arts, and or, of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. By 8. WELLs Witty: 
LL.D., Professor of the Chinese an 
Literature at Yale College; Author of Syllabic 
Dictionaries of the Chinese Toneegs. Revised 
Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a New Map of 
the Empire. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s, 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and 
of the Disturbances which accompanied it among 
the Civil Population. By T. R. F, Hotmgs, 870 
with Maps and Plans, 21s, ‘ 


An ALMANACK of the CHRISTIAN ERA, 
Containing a Legitimate Prediction of the 
Weather, Disasters by Wind and Rain, Ship. 
wrecks and River Floods, &. A Record of the 
Past, and Glimpses into the Future based on 
Solar Physics. A. H. Swinton, Author of 
** Insect Variety,’’ &c. 4to, 63. 


The LIFE of MAJOR-GENERAL SIR 
HENRY MARION DURAND, K.C.S.I1., C.B.,, of 
the Royal Engineers. By H. M. Duranp, OSL, 
of the Bengal Civil Service, Barrister-at-Law, 2 
vols. 8vo, 42s. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. Edited 


by RosaLie Kaurman, With Map and numerous 
Illustrations, 1s 6d, 


IN the COMPANY’S SERVICE. A 


Reminiscence. Svo, 10s 6d, 


MODERN PARALLELS to the ANCIENT 
EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY; being an 
Attempt to Illustrate the force of those Evidences 
by the Light of Parallels supplied by Modern 
Affairs. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NATIVE LIFE in TRAVANCORE. With 
numerous Illustrations and Map. By the Rev, 
SamvueL Mareer, of the London Seseaner 
iad Author of “The Land of Charity.” 8yo, 
Ss, 


QUEER PEOPLE.—A Selection of Short 
Stories from the Swedish of Leah. By ALBERT 
AtBErG, Author of ‘‘ Fabled Stories from the 
Zoo.”’ 2 vols. crown 8yo, 12s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR FREDERICK §. 
ROBERTS, Bart., V.C., G.C.B., C.1.E., R.A: &@ 
Memoir. By CHartes RATHBONE Low, Author 
of “‘ History of the Indian Navy,’’ &. 
Portrait, 183, 


A SCRATCH TEAM of ESSAYS never 
before put together. Reprinted from the Quar- 
terly and Westminster Reviews. On the Kitchen 
and the Cellar—Thackeray—Russia—Carriages, 
Roads, and Coaches. By SErT, BERDMORE (NIM- 
SHIVICH). Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


FIFTY-SEVEN. Some Account of the 
Administration of Indian Districts during the 
Revolt of the Bengal Army. By Henry GErorGE 
Kreng, 0.1.E., M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Fall of 
the Mughal Empire.”’ 8vo, 6s. 


TROPICAL TRIALS. A Handbook for 
Women in the Tropics. By Major S. Le1au Hunt, 
Madras Army, and ALEx. S. Kenny, M.R.O.S.E., 
&c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SKETCHES of BIRD LIFE, from Twenty 

Years’ Observation of their Haunts and Habits. 
By James Epmunp Hartin@, Author of “ Hand. 
book of British Birds,’’ &. 8vo, with Illustra. 
tions by Wolf, Whymper, Keulemans, and 
Thorburn, 10s 6d, 


The STORY of HELENA MODJESKA 
(Madame Chlapowska). By Manet Co.Luins, 
Author of “In the Flower of her Youth,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


The RUSSIANS at MERV and HERAT, and 
their POWER of INVADING INDIA. By 
CHARLES Marvin, Author of “‘ Disastrous Russian 
Campaign against the Turcomans,” ‘‘ Merv, the 
Queen of the World,” &, 8vo, with 24 Illustra. 
tions and 3 Maps, 24s, 


INDIAN SNAKE POISONS: their Nature 
and Effects. By A. J. Watt, M.D. London, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, Eng- 
land; of the Medical Staff of H.M.’s Indian 
Army. Crown 8vo, 63. 


The DECISIVE BATTLES of INDIA, from 
1746 to 1849 inclusive. With a Portrait of the 
Author, a Map, and 3 Plans. By Colonel G. B. 
MALieEson, O.8.I., Author of the “ Life of Lord 
Clive,” &c. 8vo, 18s. 


8vo, with 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 





13 WATERLOO PLACE, 
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SIXPENNY. MAGAZINES 


FOR 1884. 


THE JANUARY PARTS, COMMENCING NEW VOLUMES, WILL BE READY ON DECEMBER 20th, 


The Sixpenny Illustrated Magazine for Every Family. 
THE LEISURE HOUR 
FOR JANUARY WILL CONTAIN : 
Bn ut, ~~ = A d,s ty Oreck” SE. 


Illustrated. 


A Few Words about the Housing of the Poor. Middle- 
Class: Progress—The Gospel of Decency—W holesome Discontent—Some too 
Content or Indifferent — Suggested Legitimate Pressure — Municipal 
Responsibility—Amateur Help—Indirect Education—Not ‘ Cast out,” but 
«“Qome in ”’—The Country Implicated. By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., 
formerly Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, London. 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes. By P. W. Sruart Menrearn. 


With Illustrations by EpbwarD WHYMPER. 


rs out of Practice. By J. Corpy Jzarrresoy, Author 
of “A Book about Doctors.” 


The British People: Their Incomes and Expenditure, their 
Virtues and their Vices. By Professor Leone Levi. Races and Nationalities 
—Are the British People Rich ?—Early Marriages—Population and Space— 
Honse Accommodation, &c. 


Chasing the Deer. By M. Macmaster. Illustrated. 
Anselm’s Dream. With Illustrations. 
Medieval Shoes. By Ricnarp Heatran. With Illustrations. 


Among the Entomologists, With Engraving from Painting 
by KE. AnmivTaGE, R.A. 


Earl Rosslyn’s Sonnets. 
Ascent of the Great Pyramid. With Engraving. 
Varieties. 
With Coloured Frontispiece by Caldecott, 
“THE PROFESSOR’S CLASS.” 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





The Illustrated Family Magazine for Sabbath Reading. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME, 


FOR JANUARY, 1884, 
WILL COMMENCE A NEW VOLUME, AND CONTAIN :— 
Margaret’s Silent Money: a Tale of the Orkney Isles. By 


Mrs. Barr. Illustrated. 
The Waning Light and the Waking Warriors. By the Rev. 


ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., of Manchester. 
Sunday-Evening Music. Suggestions for the Choice of Sub- 


ects. By CHarLes PETERS, 


Who Gave the Five-Pound Note? The Story of a Christmas 


Offering. 
A Maronite Baptism. By Miss M. L. Wuartetey. 
Pages for the Young: Quarry Castle. By Ruru Lams. The 


Silver Slates of St. Malo. By Crona Tempe, 
Poetry—‘ No Place like Home.” Written by Mary Knowuzs. 
a the Children Save the Land?” By Ciara Tuwaires, ‘“ The Child 
rist.”” 


Number Three, Winifred Place. 


of * Kathleen,” ‘‘ Through the Linn.’’ 

Muckrakers. By the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jonzs, M.A. 

Marvels of Adaptation in Nature.—I. The Teeth of the 

ephant. 

Religious Manias.—I. The Jew Mania. 

Rocky Mountain Sketches.—I. Odd Partners. 

The Pulpit in the Family.—The Faithful Saying. 
Rey. E. N. BICKERSTETH. 

The Columbaria. 

Religious Record of the Month. 


With Coloured Frontispiece after Birket Foster, 
“NO PLACE LIKE HOME.” 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


By Acyzs Giserne, Author 


By the 


London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. and all Newsagents. 





THE RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS FOR 


The NEW VOLUME of the ‘‘ PEN and PENCIL SERIES.” 
SCOTTISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. 8. G. Gruzn, D.D., Author of “German Pictures,” ‘‘ French Pic- | 
tures,’ &. Profusely Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo, 83, | 
handsomely bound, gilt edges; or in morocco, 25s. | 
* Perhaps these reminiscences of bonny Scotland will prove amongst the most | 
attractive of the ‘ Pen and Pencil Series,’ and they are certainly not inferior to 
their predecessors from either a literary or artistic point of view.’’—Graphic. 
“The volume will be prized in Scotland as an evidence of what Scotland is, and 
out. of Scotland as affording knowledge of places and of scenery of singular 
beauty.’’—Scotsman. 
“ An excellent book for the drawing-room table.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


The SPANISH REFORMERS ; their Memories and Dwell- 
ing-places. By the Rev. Jonn Srovauton, D.D., Author of “‘ Foot-prints of 
ian Reformers,” &c. With many Illustrations, 4to, 83, handsomely bound 
in bevelled boards, gilt. 

“ Superior to the ordinary run of religious drawing-room books.’’—Academy. 
“Dr. Stoughton, as might be expected, throws himself into the spirit of his 
subjects, and the views of Spanish ecclesiastical architecture, with the command- 
ingeites or the rich decorations of many of the buildings, are very decidedly above 
the average,”’—Ti 


'—Times, 

“ The method of combining the somewhat dark and painful record of bygone 
persecution with-the modern aspect of spots associated with these themes gives 
a  aeseenert? rer and a freshness to the author's chapters, and renders the 
volume well suited for popular reading.’’—Daily News. 
ecently published, a New Edition of 


R 
ENGLISH PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the late Rev. Samvet ManninG, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. Green, D.D. 
With Frontispiece and numerous Engravings, 8s, handsomely bound in c!oth 
lt ; or 25s, in morocco. , 

“Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of read- 
ing of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days within a 
* cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the 
will of fancy, fewss sunny glades, by babbling streams, or over the breezy 


moorlands.’”’—Times 
HISTORIC LANDMARKS in the CHRISTIAN 


CENTURIES. By Ricuarp Hratu, Author of “ Edgar Quinet, his Early 
Life and Writings,” &c. With 84 Illustrations, 4to, 10s, handsome cloth, gilt 


8. 
** Calculated at once to give a bird’s-eye view of history, and to impress its 
most important events strongly on the memory.’”’—Standard. we H 
** Will prove a most acceptable gift-book to the student of Christian history, 
and will by no means be devoid of interest to the general reader.’’—Western 





‘orning News. 


TRACT SOCIETY'S 


SEASONABLE PRESENTATION. 


SEA PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 
Macau ar, E\litor of the Leiswre Hour. Uniform in size and style with “ English 
Pictures,’ ‘‘ Those Holy Fields,” ‘‘ The Land of the Pharaohs,” &e, ith 
numerous Engravings, from Drawings and Paintings by eminent artists, 
forming an excellent volume for presentation. 83, handsome cloth gilt; or 
25s, morocco, 

Mr. Ruskin says of “Sea Pictures”:—‘' This beautiful book is the best I have 
ever seen on its subject.” 

The Times says :—*‘ Opening this tempting volume with the idea of skimming it, 
we have read it almost from the first page to the last. It has told us much 
we never knew before, and it has put in a fresh and enjoyable form all with 
which we had fancied ourselves most familiar.” 


Recently published, 4to, 6:, handsome cloth gilt. 


A CROWN of FLOWERS; Poems and Pictures collected 
from the pages of The Givl’s Own Paper. Edited by Coaries Peters. With 
Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, Davidson, Knowles, Frank Dicksee, A.R.A., 
R. Catterton Smith, Robert Barnes, Charles Green, John C. Staples, G. H. 
Edwards, O’Kelly, J. McL. Ra'ston, William Small, Frank Dadd, and other 
eminent artists. 

“This book cannot fail to be most acceptable as a prize or present to young 
ladies, who will find in it at once a source of pleasure and profit.’”’-—Queen, 


The Fourth Thousand, 8yvo, 63, cloth boards, 


AMONG the MONGOLS. By the Rev. James Gilmour, 
M.A., of Peking. With Map and numerous Engravings from Photographs 
and Native Sketches. 

* There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest Missionary tells of his 
life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of the daily life 
of the nomads among whom he passed 30 many years.’’—Fortnightly Review, 

“Mr. Gilmour's volume is one of the most charming books about a strange 
people that we have read for many a day.”—Nature. 

“Tf ever on earth there lived a man who kept the law of Christ, and could give 
proofs of it and be absolutely unconscions that he was giving them, it is this man, 
whom the Mongols he lived among called ‘ our Gilmour.’ ’’—Spectator. 


INDIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By 
the Rev. Wiit1am Urwick, M.A. Profusely Illustrated with fine Engravings, 
8s, handsome cloth gilt ; 25s, in morocco. 

“ The Society, in all their excellent series of ‘ Pictures ’ (which now hasincluded 
no inconsiderable part of the world), has not given,to the public a better executed 
or more interesting volume than this.’’—Spectator. 

“‘It forms a splendid gift-book.’’—Schoolmaster. 





NEW 
FORMING HANDSOME 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 


Being the Volume for 1883, containing a great variety of Interesting Reading, 
profusely Illustrated with Engravings by Eminent Artists. 768 imperial-8vo 
pacer, price 7s, in cloth boards ; 8s.6d, extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half-bound 


in calf, 
THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 

Being the Fourth Volume of the GIRL’S OWN PAPER. Containing 832 pages 
of Interesting and Useful Reading—Tales, Household Hints, Plain and Fancy 
Needlework, Music, &c., witha profusion of Illustrations. 73 6d, handsome cloth ; 
9s, with gilt edges, 


ILLUS TRATED 


ANNUALS, 


PRESENTATION BOOKS. 
THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


Being the Volume for 1883, containing a great variety of Sunday Reading. 
With numerous Engravings and 10 Illustrations in Colours. Price 7s, in cloth 
boards ; 83 6d, extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s 6d, half-bound in calf. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 

Being the Fifth Volume of the BOY’S OWN PAPER. The Volume contains 
832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travels, Adventures, Amusements, and 
Instruction. Profusely illustrated with Coloured and Wood Engravings, 7s 6d, 
handsome cloth ; 93, with gilt edges, 





London: 56 PATERNOSTER ROW; 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD; and 164 PICCADILLY. 
The SELECTED and ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS on APPLICATION. 
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BOOKS 


With 100 Finely Engraved Specimens. 


The HISTORY of WOOD ENGRAVING 
in AMERICA. 4 W. J. Linton. In Walnut 
Binding, 4to, 31s 6d. 

“Such a book has been long wanted, and a more 
competent hand could not have been found to produce 
it......We believe that his (Mr. Linton’s) book de- 
serves to find a place in every art library, and that 
it will be of the greatest use to all students of wood 
engraving.’ *—Saturday Review. 


Crown &vo, 8s 6d. 


ITALIAN MASTERS in GERMAN 
GALLERIES: a Critical Essay on the Italian 
Pictures at Munich, Dresden, and Berlin. By 
Giovannt Morerit. ‘Translated from the 
German by L. M. RicHTEr. 

“Im a word, Signor Morelli has created nothing 
less than a revolution in art scholarship, and, both 
by precept and example, has given a remarkable 
impulse to sound knowledge and independent 
opinion.” —Academy. 


With 495 Illustrations, including 44 Full-page 
Inserted Plates, handsomely bound, cloth, gilt edges, 
imperial 4to, £2 12s 6d. 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, 
and Modern Life. By CHARLES YRIARTE. 
Translated by F. SirwELu. 

‘This book occupies the very highest rank in its 
class; asa gift-book, it is worthy of a prince’s or an 
artist’s acceptance.” —Atheneum. 

**It is almost superfluous to praise M. Yriarte's 
* Venice.’ ”—Saturday Review. 


With numerous Woodcnts by Jewitt. 


The PRINCIPLES of GOTHIC 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. With 
an Explanation of Technical Terms and a 
Centenary of Ancient Terms. By M. H. BLoxam. 
Eleventh Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. 


COMPANION VOLUME onVESTMENTS. 
7s 6d. 


2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 


RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAEL- 
ANGELO’S ORIGINAL STUDIES in the UNI- 
VERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
engraved by JOSEPH Fisuer. With Introduc- 
tion. New Editions, revised and improved. 


With numerons Engravings, Maps, and Plans. | 

ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an His- 
torical and Topographical Descri aie of the Site, 
Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient Rome. 
By R. Burn, M.A. Handsomely bound in cloth, 
4to, £3 3s. 


ON IMITATIVE ART: its Princi ne 
and Progress. With Preliminary Remarks - 
Beauty, Sublimity, and Taste. By Dr. T. 
Dyer, Author of “‘ Ancient Athens,”’ ‘‘ Pom see 

. Containing Criticisms of 7, Works of Art, 
Ancient and Modern. Demy 8vo, 12s 6d. 

** Dr. Dyer brings to the production of this last 
work of his not only a vast amount of accurate and 
varied Jearning, but also a keen natural appreciation 
of beauty in the art of various times and countries.” 
—Academy. 


With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and 
a Plan of the Forum. 

POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiqui- 
ties ; Account of the City, with full Description 
of the Remains and Recent Excavations ; and also 
an Itinerary for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
er and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

w and Cheaper Edition, revised, 5s. 

The CITY of ROME: its History and 
Monuments. By Dr. T. H. Dyer, With 8 Illus- 
trations and 2 Maps. 

Revised Edition, demy 8vo, 1 

A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the 
ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters, Sculptors, Archi- 
tects, Engravers, and Ornamentists. With 
Notices of their Lives and Works, By SAMUEL 
Reperave, R.A. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSI- 
TIONS, Reprinted in a cheap form for the use of 
Art Students. Oblong demy 8vo, in paper wrapper. 


The ILIADof HOMER. Thirty-nine Designs. 
2s 6d. 


The oe of HOMER. Thirty-four 
Designs. 2s 6 

The TRAGEDIES of AASCHYLUS. Thirty- 
six Designs. 2s 6d. 

The “WORKS and DAYS” and 
“THEOGONY” of HESIOD. Thirty-seven 
Designs, 2s 6d. 

SELECT COMPOSITIONS from DANTE’S 
DIVINE DRAMA. Thirty-seven Designs, 2s 64, 

The First Four complete in one volume, cloth, 12s, 


3 vols. feap 4to, Roxburghe binding. 


COLLIER’S HISTORY of ENGLISH 
DRAMATIO POETRY to the TIME of SHAKE- 
SPEARE, and Annals of the Stage to the 
Restoration. New Edition, revised. 
with Mr, Collier’s Reprints. 

The Price of the — Copies has been raised to 

nett. 


Uniform 


FOR 








’ 

A DICTIONARY ‘of QUOTATIONS 
from the hg POETS. 
Boun, F.R.A.S., F.L.8., &c. Large post 8vo, 
Third Edition, 1s Ga 

“Mr. Bohn’s volume has the rare recommendation 
of being entirely free from the rubbish which is 
——— thrust into similar collections. His 
selection has been made from a long and extensive 
course of reading, and it everywhere bears evidence 
of a scholar’s eye and taste. There must be, as we 
jadee, nearly 8,000 quotations in the volume, ranging 

rom Chaucer to Tennyson.’’—Times. 

Second Edition, revised, wide fcap. 8vo, hand-made 

paper, parchment wrapper, Ss 

HELEN of TROY: a Poem. By 
Anprew Lana, M.A., Author of “The Odyssey 
of Homer done into English,”’ ** Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus,” “ Ballades in Blue China.’”’ 

*‘(Mr. Lang’s volume is likely to be a favourite with 
lovers of narrative verse. It is sustained in sweetness 
and in power, and its versification is happy through- 
out. Instances of delicate and dainty pe ga 
may be advanced, and the whole is charged wit 
Greek — Atheneum, 

ew and Revised Edition, 2s 6d. 


A KEY. to TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” By Atrrep Garry, D.D., Vicar 
of Ecclesfield, and Sub-Dean of York. 

“We certainly find genuine help to the understand- 
ing of the work; in fact, help which very few “gi 
of Mr. Tennyson can afford to despise.’’—Specta 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or scarlet cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S LECTURES and 
NOTES on SHAKSPERE and other ENGLISH 
POETS, including Mr. Collier’s Transcript of the 
Lectures of 1811, and the Bristol Lectures of 1813, 
now first collected. By T. ASHE, B.A., Author of 
**Songs Now and Then.” Small post 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: a Mono- 
graph. By SamvueEL WADDINGTON, | Editor of 
“ English Sonnets by Living Writers,’’ 

**Mr. Waddington’s monograph may be warmly 
recommended as a sympathetic, yet discriminating 
study of the poet’s life and works.”—Notes and Queries, 
Uniform with the Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 
SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC 

WORKS. Edited by S. W. Stncer. With a Life 
of the Poet, by W. Watkiss Lioyp. Feap. 8vo, 10 
vols., 2s 6d each; or in half-morocco, 5s. 

“ A thoroughly readable and companionable edition 
of the poet. The print, like that of the well-kaown 
* Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are 
useful and concise ; the edition, considering the style 
in which it is produced, isone of the cheapest ever 
published.’*—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 
CRUCES SHAKESPEARIANZ: 


Difficult Passages in the Works of Shakespeare. 
The Text of the Folio and Quartos collated with 
the Lections of Recent Editions and the Old Com- 
mentators. With Original Emendations and 
Notes. By B. G. KinnEar, 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or fancy cloth, 5s. 


DANTE’S IL PURGATORIO. A 
Literal Prose Translation. By W. S. Duapate. 
With the Text of the Original — with the 
Best Editions, and Explanatory Note 

Uniform Edition of the INFERNO, by De CAnELa, 5s. 


The MOST COMPLETE EDITION ISSUED. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. In 3 vols. 
small post 8vo, 3s 6d each, 

Vol. III. Containing SOCIETY and SOLITUDE— 
LETTERS and SOCIAL AIMS—MISCELLANEOUS 
PAPERS (not contained in any other Edition), and 
ADDITIONAL “a 8. 


ONNE! 4s 6d. 

ENGLISH SO TS by POETS of 
the PAST. Selected and Arranged by 8S. Wap- 
DINGTON, Editor of ‘‘ English Sonnets by Living 
Writers.” 

“The two together contain, in a very convenient, 

Boner’ and agreeable shape, much of the most de- 

htfal matter in English poetry, and make up a 
elbetion of the best things in the particular form 
which may be said to be — exhaustive.” —Pall 

Mall Gazette. 


ENGLISH SONNETS. by LIVING 
WRITERS. Selected and Arranged, with a Note 
on the History of the Sonnet, by 8. Wappine@Ton. 

‘*The selection is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by the interesting ‘ Note,’ as 
the we modestly calls it.”’—Saturday Review, 

rown 8vo, in appropriate Binding, 4s 

HOW 1 to DECORATE our CEILINGS, 
WALL, and FLOORS. With Coloured Plates, 
and numerous Diagrams. By M. E. James, 
Author of ‘‘ What Shall We Act ?” 


Third Edition, 2s 6d 
WHAT SHALL WE ACT? or, a 


Hundred Plays from which to Choose. With 
Hints on Scene-painting, &. By M. E. James. 


Second eee cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 4s 6d; or in 
Four Parts, 1s each. 

ALICE in WONDERLAND (Drama- 
tised), and other FAIRY PLAYS for CHILD- 
oo By Mrs, FRELIGRATH-KROEKER. With 

lates. 


“They have stood a practical ordeal, and stood it 
triumphantly.”’—Times. 








PRESENTS 
by Hnwnr@. |The MARRIAGE RING.” By the 


Right Rev. Jeremy Taror, D.D., Bishop of 
Down and Connor, and of Dromore, A Reprint 
from the Fourth Edition of his Eviauros,, 
ene ey 
Sera Was Leak barge er ee? Mom 
[Cambridge : hacen BELL, poy Go. J 


With 20 Full-page antes by Tenniel, Frohlich, 
LEC GEND: ey 7 Eminent Artists, 4to, 21s, 
NDS and LYRICS: a Book of 
—— By bw . —— With Introduction 
by CHartes Dickens, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8s 6d. 
LEGENDS and LYEIOS, 
ADELAIDE ANNE -sondlg With New Portrait, 


Also, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo: Vol. 1, 34th Th 
6s; Vol. IL., 21st ‘Suomen, 58. — 


MRS. EWING’S 


TALES. 


“Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, 
and also full of perception and common-sense,’’— 
Saturday Review. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 
Illustrated, small 8vo, with Pictorial Covers, 5s per 


vol. 
Second Edition, with 7 Sineinations by W. L. Jones, 
WE and the WORLD: a Story for 


Boys. 

“A very good story, full of adventures graphically 
told......The style is just what it should be—simple, 
but not bold, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling......Like all Mrs, Ewing’s 
tales, it is sound, sensible, and wholesome.” —Times. 


Thirteenth Edition, = Fadl Illustrations by Mrs, 
A FLAT-IRON 1 for a FARTHIN G; or, 


Some Passages in the Life of an Only Son. 
“The story is quaint, original, and altogether 
delight? i ae. ” 


Second Edition, yt e Illustrations by Mrs. 
am. 


JAN of the WIN DMILL. 
“A delightful story for children and older people,’” 
—Academy. 





POPULAR 





Fifth ay with 10 Illustrations by Mrs. yham, 
TEEN: a Story for Girls. 
“Tt is : beautifully told story, full of humour and 
pathos, and bright sketches of scenery and character.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Third Edition, with 9 > ore by Pasquier and 


s._ OVERTHEWAY'S REMEM- 
“The most delightful work avowedly written for 
children that we have ever read.””—Leader. 


With 4 Illustrations. 


A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other 


TAL 
>i ES * Mrs. Ewing published a more Agvet om 
volume of stories, and that is saying a great deal.” — 
Academy. 
Complete Edition, with Additional se and 
otes, and a Short Memoir, b RE H. 
PARABLES from NATURE. By “the 
late Mrs. A. Gavty. With Notes on the Natural 
History, and numerous Full-page Illustrations by 
Holman Hunt, Burne J ry Tenuiel, and other 
Eminent Artists, Feap. 4to, 21s. 


Uniform Edition, Wi 8vo, 33 6d per vol. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS. 
— from NATURE. 2 vols., with 


Port 
WOILDS” no pet meee and PROVERBS 
DOMESTIC PICTURES and TALES. 
AUNT JUDY’S TALES. Seventh Edition. 
AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. Fifth Edition. 
The HUMAN FACE DIVINE. Second Edition. 
= —_— GODMOTHERS,. Fifth Edition, 


The HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 
The above, in a neat cloth box, 31s 6d. 


2 vols., see bound, with Pca of 200 
Tilust: trations, 6s each. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES and 
TALES for CHILDREN. 
These 2 vols. form the most Complete English Edition 
of Andersen’s Tales. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S BOOKS for 
BOYS. Cheap Uniform Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
—_— Dalziel, Stothard, and others, each 3s 6d 5 
gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JAOK. 
MASTERMAN READY. 
The PIRATE, and THRHE CUTTERS. 
The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. 
SETTLERS in CANADA, 

a Small 


The BOY’S LOCKER. Being 
Edition of the above Stories. 12 he included 
in a box, feap. 8vo, 21s, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 


—_— 
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~ WESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ LIST. 


GIFT-BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


READINGS in RABELAIS. By 


‘WaLTER BEsaNT. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NORFOLK BROADS 


VERS. By G. CuristoPHER Davies. Illus- 
jie with 12 Full-page Plates, post 8vo, 14s. 


ES of PRINCE 
Tho EARLY pom Rimmer. Beautifully 
Illustrated, 8vo, 21s. 


A TOUR in GREECE, 1880. By 
R. R. Farrer. With 27 Full-page Illustrations 
by Lord Windsor, Royal 8vo, with a Map, 21s. 


SONNETS. By the Earl of Rosslyn. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AT HOME in FIJI. By Miss Gor- 
pon CumminG. Fourth Edition, post 8vo, with 
Illustrations and a Map, 7s 6d. 


ALADY’S CRUISE in a FRENCH 
MAN.-of-WAR. By the Same. New Edition, 
post 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 12s 6d. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The King- 
dom of Hawaii. By the Same. With Map and 
Tllustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


AYS of the SCOTTISH 
CAVALIERS. By Professor AytToun. Illus- 
trated from Designs by Sir Noel Paton. Small 
4to, 21s, in gilt cloth. 

ANOTHER EDITION, feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


BON GAULTIER’S BOOK of 
BALLADS. Thirteenth Edition, Illustrated, 
post 8vo, gilt edges, 83 6d. 


SHAKSPEARE’S HISTORICAL 
PLAYS. By Bishop WorpswortT#, St. Andrews. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 73 6d each. 


The WISDOM of GOETHE. By 


Professor BLACKIE. Feap. 8vo, extra gilt, cloth, 6s. 


The WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
Cabinet Edition. Uniform and Complete, printed 
from a new and legible type, in 20 vols., price 
£5. Also to be had in various styles of leather 
binding. 


NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 
Illustrated Edition, comprising Apam BEDE; 
Tue MILL ON THE FLOss; FELIX HOLT, THE 
RapvicaL; ScENES OF CLERICAL LIFE: SILAS 
Marner; Romora. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 19s 6d. Sold also bound in half-calf extra, 
5 vols., 35s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. Selected from 
the Works of Greorage Euior. Fifth Edition, 
feap. 8vo, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTH- 
DAY BOOK. Printed on Fine Paper, with red 
border, and handsomely bound, in cloth, gilt, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d; or bound in French 
morocco, 53. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. 
RerNoutps Hote, With a Coloured Frontispiece 
by the Hon. Mrs, Francxuin. Seventh Edition, 
revised, 7s 6d. 


The STORY of MY LIFE. By 
the late Colonel] MrEapows Taytor. Edited by 
his DaveuTerR. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MARGARET SIM’S COOKERY. 
With an Introduction by L. B. Watrorp, Author 
¢ Le _ Smith: a Part of his Life,” &. Crown 

vO, 58. 


CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lueas 
Couuins, M.A. Complete in 28 vols., price 2s 6d 
each, in cloth (sold separately); or bound in 14 
Yols., with calf or vellum back, for £3 103, 


FOREIGN CLASSICS for ENG- 
LISH READERS. Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
In 17 crown-8vo vols., each price 2s 6d. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS 
for ENGLISH READERS, Edited by Professor 
KNIGHT, St. Andrews. Crown-8vo vols., with 
Portraits, price 33 6d. 

Now ready :—DESCARTES, by Professor Mahaffy, 

Dublin. BUTLER. by Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. 

BERKELEY, by Professor Fraser, Edinburgh. 

FICHTE, by Professor Adamson, Owens College, 

Manchester. : KANT, by Professor Wallace, Oxford. 

HAMILTON, by Professor Veitch, Glasgow. HEGEL, 

by Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 

The Volumes in preparation are :—LEIBNIZ, by 

Theodore Merz. HOBBES, by Professor Croom 

Robertson, London, VICO, by Professor Flint, 

Edinburgh. SPINOZA, by the Very Rev. Principal 





and 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
GRANITE CRAGS. By C. 


F 
Gorpon Cummine, Author of “ At Home iu Fiji,’ 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 
[Next week, 


The PHILOSOPHER ’S 
PENDULUM, and other Stories. By RuDOLPH 
Linpav. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. An 
Autobiography. Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
with Portrait, 21s. 


LUTHER, and OTHER LEADERS 
of the REFORMATION. By Principal TuLLocu, 
Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


STORMONTH’S DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, 
Etymological, and Explanatory. Library Edition. 
Parts I., If., and III., price 2s each. To be com- 
pleted in Twelve Monthly Parts. 


An EASTERN CRUISE in the 
*‘EDELINE.’ By the Countess DE La Warr, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The APPARITION. By the 
Author of “‘ Post Mortem.” Crown 8vo. 
(Immediately, 


The ORIGIN of EVIL; and other 
Sermons. By the Rev. A. W. Momenig, M.A., 
D.Sc. Third Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 5s, 


PERSONALITY. By the Same 


Author. Second Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 3s, 


RAMBLES with a FISHING-ROD. 
By E. 8. Roscozr. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


BIBLE PARTINGS. By E. J. 


HasE 1, Author of “Calderon,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 





STANDARD WORKS. 


Dr. HILL BURTON’S HISTORY 
of SCOTLAND. New Edition, revised, 8 vols., 
and Index. Crown 8vo, £3 3s. 


Dr. HILL BURTON’S the SCOT 
ABROAD. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of 
the INVASION of the CRIMEA. Cabinet Edi- 
tion. 7 vols.‘crown 8yvo, illustrated with Maps 
and Plans, 42s. 

The volumes may be had separately, price 6s each, 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S EOTHEN. 


New Edition, price 63. 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN’S 
TRANSLATION of GOETHE’S FAUST. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 


Sir THEODORE MARTIN’S 
HORACE. Translated into English Verse. With 
Life and Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo, printed on 


hand-made paper, 21s. 

Sir THEODORE MARTIN’S 
POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH HEINE. 
Done into English Verse. Second Edition, printed 


on papier vergé, crown 8vo, 83. 


Professor LORIMER’S INSTI- 
TUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. 2 vols. 
8vo. Vol.I., pricel6s. [Vol. II. in preparation. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR 
EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By Sir E. 
B. Hamtey, C.B. Fourth Bdition, 4to, 30s. 


STUDIES in ROMAN LAW. By 
Lord MackEnzi£. Fifth Edition. Edited by Joun 
Kirkpatrick, Esq., M.A. 8vo, 12s, 


Professor JOHNSTON’S 
CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE. New Edition. 
Revised by ArTHUR HERBERT CHURCH, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Mr. STEPHEN’S BOOK of the 


FARM. Illustrated. Third Edition, revised. 2 
vols, large 8vo, £2 10s, 


Dr. BROWN’S The FORESTER. 
Fifth Edition, enlarged and improved. Royal 
8vo, with nearly 200 Engravings on Wood, 36s, 


LAMBETH PALACE and its 
ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Cave-Browne, M.A. 
With an Introduction by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


A CRITICAL INQUIRY into the 
SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. By FrancisqurE 
MicueEL, F.S.A. 4to, price 66s, 


The NEW GOLDEN AGE, and 
Influence of the Precious Metals upon the World. 





Caird, Glasgow. HUME, by the Editor, BACON, 
by Professor Nichol, Glasgow. 





By R. HogartH Patrerson, Author of the 


NEW NOVELS. 
At all Libraries. 


The MILLIONAIRE. Originally 
ng yg Black d’s Magazi' 3 vols. crown 


ALTIORA PETO. By Laurance 
OurpHantT. Illustrated. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 21s, 


ALISON. Bythe Author of“ Miss 


Molly.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 





The LADIES LINDORES. By 
Mrs, OLIPHANT. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


The ROMANCE of COOMBE- 
HURST. By E.M. Atrorp, Author of “ Honor,’” 
** Netherton-on-Sea,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


MY TRIVIAL LIFE and 
MISFORTUNE. By ‘‘A Prain Woman.” New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


The REVOLT of MAN. By 


Watrer Besant. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By 


E. D. GerarpD. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


REATA: What’s ina Name? By 


the Same. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of 
Contemporary Biography. By LavRENcE 
OurpHaNtT. With 8 Illustrations by Richard 
Deyle. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 4s ba. Cheap 
Edition, boards, 2s 6d, 


TRASEADEN HALL. By Major- 
— W. G. Hamiey. Second Edition, crown 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? A 


Fay By the Same. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
3 6d. 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of His Life. 
By L. B, Watrorp. Cheap Edition, 33 6d, 


PAULINE. By the Same. Fifth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


COUSINS. BytheSame. Fourth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
By the Same. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. By 
Laurence W. M. LoceHart, Illustrated. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


FAIR to SEE. By the Same. 
Eighth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MINE is THINE. By the Same. 


Seventh Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND. 


y A. C.Grant. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. 


Biacxemore. Tenth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN, 
By SamvuEL WaRREN,Q.C. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By 


the Same. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


JOHN-A-DREAMS. A Tale. 
JuLian SturGis. Second and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 3s 6d, 


TALES from ‘‘ BLACKWOOD.” 
New Series. In 24 Shilling Parts, each complete 
in itself; or in 12 vols., handsomely bound in 
cloth, 30s. First Series,12 vols. Paper cover, 
12s ; or handsomely bound in cloth, 18s, 





“ Science of Finance,” &c. 2 vols, 8vo, 31s 6d, 








Messrs. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and Lendon. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES, mt 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD 


STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, Sw. 





The LONDON ATLAS of UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Quarto Edition, consisting of 44 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn and beauti- 
fully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates. With a Cop’ous Index. Imperial 
4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, 303. 

** We have already commented on tho pains which appear to have been taken to 
work up the maps to the latest dates; we may add that they are excellent speci- 
mens of engraving and colouring, and that the great difficulty of marking mountain 
ranges, &c., without obscuring the names, has been excellently surmounted...... 
The ‘ London Atlas’ deserves hearty recommendation.” —Saturday Review. 


By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and DE- 
SCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. Second Edition, large post 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions and 21 Maps, cloth, 123; calf, 183. 

“Mr. Johnston, while avoiding the minute and often tedious details. to be 
found in most school books of geography, has produced a work in some respects 
more complete than any other of the kind with which we are acqnainted. He 
has aimed at giving the general results of the latest and best research in the 
great departments of geography; and amid the ever-increasing host of com- 
petitors, his text-book deserves to take a high place. The work is copiously illus- 
trated with maps; those relating to historical geography are gems, picturing as 
they do the gradual rolling-back of the grey cloud of ignorance, from B.C. 450 
down to the latest Arctic expedition. Altogether, the work is a clear, simple, 
and accurate exposition of the main facts and principles in the various depart- 
ments of geography, not only useful as a text-book for colleges and the higher 
schools, or as a handy reference book, but to a large extent very interesting 
reading.” —Times. 

By Sir ANDREW C. RAMSAY, LUL.D., F.R.S. 

The PHYSICAL GEOLOGY and GEOGRAPHY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Fifth Edition, greatly enlarged, post 8vo. With Geological Map 
printed in colours, and numerous additional [lustrations of Fossils, Sections, 
aud Landscapes, 15s ; calf, 21s. 

' “No better introduction to the principles of geology could possibly be recom- 

mended to the English reader. It is a work of the bizhest value, and one worthy 

to take a foremost place among popular manuals of science.’’—Nature. 


STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM of GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL for 
General Reading. A Series of Volumes descriptive of the Great Divisions of 
the Globe. Large post 8vo. 


NORTH AMERICA. By Professor F. V. Haypney, late Chief 
of the United States Geological Survey; and Professor A. R. C. SELWYN, 
F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of Canada. With 16 Maps and 48 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s : calf, 283, 

**A volume of exceptional authority, while the popular style in which it is 
throughout compiled makes it interesting as well as useful. Maps and illustra- 
tions abound. Our readers are chiefly concerned in Canada, and we can with 
safety recommend them, not only to read this book, but to keep it by them for 
reference...... It is not too much to say that Mr. Stanford’s ‘ North America’ is 
really a compendium of information.”—Canadian Gazette. 


In the same Series, nniform in size and price. 
AUSTRALASIA. By A. R. Watxace, F.R.G.S. Third Edition, with 20 
Maps and 56 Illustrations. 


AFRICA. By the late KeirH Jonnston, F.R.G.S. Second Edition, 
with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, and SOUTH AMERICA. By 
H. W. Bates, F.R.S. Second Edition, with 13 Maps and 73 Illustrations. 


ASIA. By A. H. Keane, M.A.I. Edited by Sir RicHarp Tempter, 
Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L. With 12 Maps and 73 Illustrations, 


By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick” of the Field). 

The ORKNEYS and SHETLAND; their Past and Present 
State. With Chapters on the Geology by Bensamin N. Peacnu, F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S.,.and Jonn Horne, F.R.S.E., F.G.8.; Notes on the Flora of the 
Orkneys, by Witti1am Irvine Fortescue; and Notes on the Flora of 
Shetland, by Peter WHITE, L.R.C.S.E. Large post 8vo, with; Maps: and 
numerous I}lustrations, cloth, 21s. 

“*It would be difficult to find another section of the British Isles to which 
greater justice has been done than is done to Orkney and Shetland in this solid 
and handsome volume......I[t is a work of great and enduring value to the student 
of archeology, ethnology, and social development.’’—Scotsman. 


By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. , 
A HISTORY of LONDON. Large post 8vo, with Maps and 
Illustrations, cloth, 32s. 

**The most complete and masterly book of the kind that has recently come 
before us.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“A book which cannot be neglected by any student of London history.”— 
Academy (Henry B. Wheatley). 

“Extensive erudition and sound judgment are found in combination with a 
most attractive and entertaining style.’’—Illustrated London News (G. A. 8.). 


By Professor JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
PREHISTORIC EUROPE: a Geological Sketch. Medium 
8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25s. 

** Dr. Geikie’s object in the present volume is to give an outline of what appears 
to have been the most considerable physical changes experienced in Europe since 
the beginning of the Pleistocene. or tae te period, the period immediately 
preceding that which is now being wrought out, and which Dr. Geikie divides 
into Post-glacial and Recent. He attempts to describe, in a more systematic 
manner than has hitherto been a:tempted, that succession of changes, climatic 
and geographical, which, taken together, constitute the historical geology of 
Pleistocene, Post-glacial, and Recent times. This he does in a more thorough 
= complete manner than, we venture to think, has ever been done before.”’— 

‘imes. 

Ee the same Author. — hk 
The GREAT ICE AGE, and its Relation to the Antiquity 
of Man. Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 
cloth, 24s ; calf, 30s, 


TER E. DE RANCE, Assoc. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., &c. 

The WATER SUPPLY of ENGLAND and WALES: its 
Geology, Underground Circulation, Surface Distribution, and Statistics. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 24s. 

** We have here an excellent book, and one that was wanted...... The task has 
been a heavy one, but it has been succeasfully accomplished, and the information 
thus scientifically arranged cannot fail to be of eminent use in relation to the 
great sanitary question which it concerns.’’—Engineer. 





POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


“The secret of Miss Buckley’s success as a popular expounder of the a 
resu!ts of the highest scientific research is her own mastery of the peace. 
results. She is content with no second-hand knowledge ; she has in all cases gone 
to the fountain head.’’—Times, 


The THIRD EDITION of 
A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of the 
Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time 
Crown_8vo, with 77 Lilustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 83 64; cloth 
plain, 7s 6d; calf, 123 6d. 

The New Edition has been carefully brought up to the prezent state of informa. 
tion, especially as regards electricity and biology, in which such rapid strides are 
being made, and the final chapter has been in great part rewritten. 

“The work, though mainly intended for children and young persons, may be 
most advantageously reid by many persons of riper age, and may serve to implant 
in their minds a fuller and clearer concept on of ‘ the promises, the achievements, 
and the claims of Science.’ ”’—Journal of Science, , 

‘* We know very few men who could hive written so charming an1 so simple a 
history as this; it has all the best properties of a woman’s style. On the other 
hand, we know still fewer women who could have handled matters so manifold 
“4 <0 ieee with so firm a grasp and so aceurate a touch.”—Journal of 

yducation, 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, the Great Backboned 
Family. Fourth Thousand, post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 
gilt edges, 8s 60; calf extra, marbled edges, 14s. 

“We can conceive no better gift-book than th's volume. Miss Buckley has 
spared no pains to incorporate in her book the L:test results of scientific research. 
The illustrations in the hook deserve the highest praise; they are numerous, 
accurate, and striking.’’—Spectator, 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN: Glimpses of Animal Life 
from the Amoeba to the Insects. Eighth Thou-and, post 8vo, with upwards 
of 100 Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 63; calf, 11s. 

“None will read its introductory chapter without advantage, and few will read 
the volume through without enjoyment...... What constitutes the book’s chief 
charm is the marvellously simple, yet auite scientific, style which runs through 
it; the food for thought and future study which it affords, and the truly philo- 
sophic glow which lights up its every page...... The work forms a charming intro- 
duction to the study of zoology—the science of living things—which, we trust, 
will find its way into many hands.’’—Nature, 


The FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fourteenth Thousand, 
post 8vo, with 74 [llustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 63; calf, 11s. 
** Deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.”’—Times, 


By Rev, GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. : 
BOTANY for CHILDREN. ‘Third Edition, post 8vo, with 32 
Full-page Illustrations, cloth, 4s. A few Copies, with the Il!ustrations hand- 
coloured, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 14s, 
** Just such an elementary text-book of botanyas might be put into practical 
use in schools, without the slightest doubt that children would take to it.’— 


Science Gossip, 

By Mrs. FENWICK MILLER. 

ATLAS of ANATOMY ; or, Pictures of the Human Body. 
In 24 quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate figures, with Descrip- 
tive Letterpress, fcap. folio, 12s 6d. 

By Rey. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A. 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: Readings in Necessary Know- 

ledge for Girls and Young Women. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 
** We do not hesitate to say that if one-fifth part of the teaching given in these 
lessons were to be apprehended and applied, there would be such a saving of 


— temper, money, and time as it would be difficult to calculate.”—Pall Mall 
azette. 








Folio, each 7s 6d, 
The INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS: a Series of 


Volumes illustrative of Natural History and of the Vegetable World, with 
Descriptive Letterpress. “ 
vo 


= 
LESSONS from the NATURAL HISTORY of ANIMALS. By Apam 
White, Tenth Edition, with 54 folio Coloured Plates. 


No. 2. 
LESSONS from the VEGETABLE WORLD. By the Authoress of 
eiuan Heir of Redclyffe.” Fifth Edition, with 31 Double-page Coloured 
ates. 


No. 3. 
LESSONS on the GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of ANIMALS. 
Fourth Edition, with 60 folio Coloured Plates. 


No. 4. 
PICTURES of ANIMAL and VEGETABLE LIFE in ALL LANDS. 
Second Edition, with 48 Coloured Plates. 


No. 5. 
PICTORIAL LESSONS on FORM, COMPARISON, and NUMBER. 
Eighth Edition, with 36 folio Coloured Plates, 


Uniform in size, 12s 61. 

PHYSICS IN PICTURES: the Principal Natural Phenomena and 
Appliance:—Mechanics, Magnetism, Electricity, Acoustics, and Optics— 
described and illustrated by 30 Coloured Plates, for Ocular Instruction in 
Schools and Families, with Explanatory Text. Prepared by THEODORE 
Ecxarpt, and Translated by A. H. Keane, M.A.I, 

“These volumes are amongst the most instructive picture books we have seen, 
and we know of none better calculated to excite and gratify the appetite of the 
young for the knowledge of Nature.—Times, 

By JOHN DENNIS. 

STUDIES in ENGLISH LITERATURE, New and Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

** An excellent book. It has the charm—quite captivating in these days—of 
being entirely void of affectation, extravagance, or any ‘ trick of singularity ’; and 
it displays a sound judgment, both moral and ssthetic, and a thorough mastery 
of the subjects with which it deals.”—Spectator. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, Latin and Greek; with English 


Vocabularies. Edited by Joun T, Wuire, D.D. Oxon. 


GREEK TEXTS. 





ESOP (Fables) and PALAIPHATUS (Myths). 1s. ‘ST. MATTHEW’S and ST. LUKE’S GOSPELS, 2s 6d each. 
HOMER, Book . ." _ Iliad. Is. | ST. MARK’S and ST. JOHN’S GOSPELS, 1s 6d each. 
Sie cole nd andlor ag 1s. |ST. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the ROMANS, 1s 6d. 
XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books L, IIL, IV., V. and VL, | The ACTS of the APOSTLES, 2s 6d. 

1s64 each; Book IL., 1s, and Book VIL, 2, \XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Book I. Text only, 3d. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS in GREEK, with an English-Greek Lexicon, 5s. 


LATIN TEXTS. 


CAHSAR, Gallic War, Books I., II., V., and VI. 1s each. | NEPOS, Miltiades, Cimon, Pausanias, Aristides. 9d. 
CESAR, Gallic War, Books I[I. and IV. 9d each. | OVID, Selections from the Epistles and Fasti. 1s. 


OVID, Select Myths from the Metamorphoses. 94d. 


/ llic War, : id, 
CASAR, Gallic War, Book VII. 1s 6d | PHAIDRUS, Select Easy Fables. 91. 


CICERO, Cato Major. 1s 6d. PHAIDRUS, Fables, Books I. and II. 1s, 

CICERO, Leelius. 1s 6d. | SALLUST, Bellum Catilinarium. 1s 6d. 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books I. and II. 1s. VIRGIL, Georgics, Book IV. 1s 

EUTROPIUS, Roman History, Books III. and IV. 1s. i-vI °S3 ABNEI a oe P . 
HORACE, Odes, Books I., II., and LY. 1s each. | ? . ayant meaks 1. to VE, te cmihs Dae TE, 


HORACH, Odes, Book IIT. 1s 6d. CAISAR’S Gallic War, Book I. Text only, 3d. 
HORACE’S Epodes and Carmen Seculare. 1s. VIRGIL’S ABNEID, Book I. Text only, 3d. 
LIVY, Books XXII. and XXIII., Latin Text with English Notes, &c., 2s 6d each Book. 


WHITE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, founded on the Larger Dictionary of Freunp, 


as last Revised by the Author, By the Rev. J. T. Wuite, D.D., of C.C.C., Oxford; and the Rev. J. E. Rippiex, M.A., of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Seventh Edition, carefully Revised and complete in 1 vol., pp. 2,122, bound in cloth, lettered, quarto, price One Guinea. 


WHITE’S CONCISE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of Advanced 


Scholars and University Students. The Fourth Edition, carefully Revised, royal 8vo, price 12s. 


WHITE’S JUNIOR STUDENT’S LATIN- WHITES JUNIOR STUDENT'S 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abr‘dged for the Use of Schools from the Larger COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY ; 
Dictionaries of White and Ridd!e. New Edition, Revised, square 12mo, price being the Two School Dictionaries bound in One Volume. New Bdition 
7s 6d. Revised, square 12mo, 12s. . 
’ d bd TT T 
WHITE’S NEW - ENGLISH-LATIN WHITE’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of Schools, founded on White and Riddle’s Large Adapted for the Use of Middle-class Schools. Abridged from the Junior 
Latin-English Dictionary. Square 12mo, price 5s 6d. Student’s Latin-English Dictionary, Square fcap. 8vo, price 33. 





The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN PRIMER. Edited with the 


Sanction of the Head Masters of the Nine Schools included in her Majesty’s Commission, viz., Winchester, Eton, St. Paul’s, West- 
minster, Merchant Taylors’, Rugby, Shrewsbury, Harrow, and Charterhouse. 12mo, 2s 6d. 


SUBSIDIA PRIMARIA, STEPS to LATIN ;| CURRICULUM STILI LATINI, or Higher 


Eacy Companion-books to the Public School Latin Primer for Beginners. By Exercises in Latin Prose Composition; exemplifying principally the Latin 
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